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THE LION ROARS 


The lion possesses a relatively large “vocabulary”—sounds that range from 

a gentle rumbling growl to the roar that proclaims its might. As a rule, 

lions start to roar before or just after sunset. What the lion’s roar signifies 

is difficult to determine: it may be a challenge to other lions or it may serve 

to unsettle possible victims and start them moving so they may be more 
easily detected. 
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WHAT ANIMALS TALK ABOUT 


Our little planet provides a speck of sound 
The music of the 
spheres is but a fable. In the cosmos at 
large there are formidable manifestations 
with which we instinctively associate violent 
sounds: explosions sending streamers of in- 
candescent matter tens of thousands of miles 


‘above the sun’s surface, comets and stars 


hurtling at enormous speeds through space, 
even collisions between suns greater than 
ours. But to speak of sound in such con- 
nections is meaningless. Neither in the 
depths of empty space nor in the absence 
of living beings of the same general nature 
as those inhabiting our earth have we the 
right to speak of sound. 

But even our own planet is only patchily 


of the role of sound. 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 
Photographs by Yila 


the home of sound. Sound, in the sense | 
have defined it, must be confined to the 
thin shell of life around the earth’s sur- 
face, much less than one per cent of its 
radius, Even within this, all the sea that 
is out of the range of the surface is wholly 
or almost silent. The world of sound is 
only the surface of the land, the air for 
some scanty miles above it, and the first 
few score fathoms down from the surface 
of the water, salt and fresh. 

Human beings rely so much on sound, 
both the sounds we make and the sounds 
we hear, that it comes with something of 
a shock to realize how exceptional in the 
general scheme of life is this prominence 
In point of fact, the 


NONE OF YOUR BACK TALK 


Baring his teeth and emitting a nasty snarl, the male mandrill tells his 
enemies and rivals in no uncertain terms just where they get off. He is 
a member of the baboon family which, like most gregarious animals, 


is highly loquacious. 


great majority of animals are both deaf 
and dumb ; they cannot hear, and any sounds 
they may produce are accidental by-products 
without function. Even among animals that 
can hear there are all grades in the ef- 
ficiency of hearing, just as among those 
that are capable of producing functional 
sound there are all grades in the variety 
of the sounds produced. Zoologists recog- 
nize ten or a dozen major groups or phyla 
among animals, each divided into a num- 
ber of classes. Of these phyla, only two 
contain creatures that can hear or produce 
functional sounds. 

Entirely deaf and dumb are all the Pro- 
tozoa or single-celled animals: the Coelen- 
terates or polyps, sea anemones, corals and 


PM TELLING YOU 


The hamadryas baboon is a vociferous and ill-tempered creature. He 
gives expression to his annoyance and rage in a variety of ugly sounds 
that range from a conversational ‘chatter to an intimidating howling 


shout and roar. 


jelly fish; the Platyhelminths, or tape worms, 
flukes and other flat worms; the Nema- 
todes or round worms; the Echinoderms 
or sea urchins, starfish, sea cucumbers and 
sea lilies; the Annelida or earth worms, 
other segmented bristle-worms and leeches ; 
the Molluscoidea, or lamp shells and sea 
mats; and even the Molluscs, or clams, 
oysters, snails, slugs, cuttlefish and octopus. 
Many of these animals are sensitive to vi- 
brations, but by way of touch, not hearing. 
We can be reasonably sure that they feel 
disturbances, but there is no evidence that 
they can appreciate them as sound. 

It is only among the two highest groups 
that we find true hearing and functional 
sound production. These are the Arthropods 
and the Chordates. The Arthropods are by 
far the largest group in terms of number 
of different species, for they include not 
only the Crustaceans like shrimps, water 
fleas, crabs and lobsters, the Arachnids like 
spiders, scorpions, mites, ticks and king 
crabs, but the insects, which by themselves 
outnumber the rest of the animal kingdom. 
The Chordates include all vertebrates or 
backboned animals—lampreys, fish, amphib- 
ians, reptiles, birds and mammals, and also 
some more primitive creatures like the lance- 
let or Amphioxus and degenerate ones like 
the sea squirts or ascidians and their rela- 
tives. 

The methods of sound production, too, 
vary enormously in different groups. To 
our human minds, accustomed to the va- 


riety of our own sounds and their meanings, 
the limitations of certain animal sounds 
seem almost incredible. We can hardly 
understand what it means to be confined 
to the production not only of one kind of 
sound with one kind of meaning, but of a 
single note and, what is more, confined to 
mere hearing without discrimination of 
pitch. Yet that is what seems to occur in 
certain insects. ; 

The nature of an animal’s hearing organ 
may restrict its auditory sensations to a 
small range of frequency. But the nature 
of its brain may restrict it still further. Just 
as many insects are restricted to the per- 
formance of a limited number of instinctive 
actions, so here they seem restricted in the 
sounds to which they react. Their func- 
tional perception of sound, we may say, 
is limited. They respond to the sounds that 
they themselves produce: all other sounds, 
broadly speaking, are without meaning for 
them. Even if they can hear other sounds, 
these pass them by, biologically speaking— 
“in one ear and out the other.” 

For its dealings with the rest of the 
world, the creature relies on its senses of 
sight, smell and general vibration. In all 
respects but one it is deaf. To all the 
other messages borne past it on the wings 
of air it is irresponsive; its whole world 
of sound is a single note, and its whole 
meaning a single fact. 

We may with truth say that different 
animals live in different worlds, of sound 
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as of vision or smell. The range 
of hearing is in a broad way 
adapted to the sounds that it is 
biologically useful for the animal 
to hear, whether these sounds are 
produced by others of the same 
species, or by its enemies or its 
prey. 

Not until comparatively re- 
cently has any effort been made 
to study the sourds of animals 
scientifically. Their visual char- 
acters have been abundantly set 
down by artists, and the visible 
differences between closely re- 
lated species recorded with the 
most painstaking accuracy, but 
the technique of reproducing 
sounds and still more of storing 
them for future reference has 
lagged far behind the corre- 
sponding techniques for visual 
appearance. In fact, until the 
last few decades, all that was 
available was the farmyard imi- 
tator and his like. Today, how- 
ever, thanks first to the inventive 
genius of Edison and _ other 
pioneers, and later to the de- 
velopment of electrical tech- 
nique, we have the possibility of 
record and permanent storage 
for almost any natural sound. 
As with animal photography, 
however, technique alone is not 


be OLD BILL 


Sea lions are noisy animals, hut the sounds they 
make are all variations of one theme—the 
familiar, rather raucous bark. Ludwig Koch 
believes they express different meanings (as do 
ithe Chinese) by merely changing the pitch 
; of their note. 


_ sufficient: the greatest patience, skill 
and determination are needed to make 
| the technique effective. 
| A pioneer in the recording of ani- 
mal sounds is Mr. Ludwig Koch, to 
whom I am indebted for much of the 
information in this article. He has 
| already produced a remarkable -series 
of records of the songs of wild birds, 
| first in Germany and then in Britain. 
In England he has made an equally 
remarkable series of records at the 
Whipsnade Zoo. 

The problem of recording presents 
many difficulties. In the first place, 
while the*most admirable pictures of 
animals can be secured with the aid 
of a camera that can be slipped into 
the pocket, sound records demand a 
huge van containing a complete re- 
cording studio full of elaborate and 


TRUMPETING 


Elephants do not have as wide a 
range of sound as might he ex- 
pected. The African elephant’s 
\ trumpeting is short, shrill and 
q explosive; the Indian elephant 
gives a loud, prolonged, 

resonant note. 


expensive electrical apparatus. The actual 
sound van used for all these records weigh- 
ed seven tons. 

The presence of this large and unfamiliar 
object often proves enough to upset the 
animals, and to inhibit them from giving 
vent to their natural sounds. Accordingly, 
the van is normally stationed from one to 
several hundred yards away, out of the 
animals’ sight. Only the inconspicuous mi- 
crophone is placed close to the cage and 
is connected by cable with the van. In 
the van the operators listen in, to start the 
recording discs when a wanted sound is 
given. The discs cannot be turning all the 
time as the expense would be prohibitive. 
Thus the operator must be constantly alert, 
often for hours on end, if he is to catch 
some of the rarer sounds. 

Here are a few particulars of Mr. Koch’s 
patience. Tt might be thought that a record 


of lions roaring would be easy to obtain. 
Mr. Koch, like any regular visitor to a 
zoo, had heard the lion’s roar at close 
quarters often enough. But when he set out 
to record it, he had to wait at the lion pit 
for a total of twenty-three hours, spread 
over several days, before he had a satis- 
factory record on the wax. 

The rhinoceros proved even more unsat- 
isfactory. On one occasion Mr. Koch heard 
the beast giving vent to a bit of bad temper 
—a whole series of wild angry noises as it 
splashed in and out of its pool. But this 
was without the sound van. When the 
microphone was in piace, this behavior was 
never repeated. 

The wolf pack at Whipsnade can only be 
described as disobliging. As the head 
keeper explained, the wolves usually start 
their concerted howling when they hear a 
particular siren which goes at five each 


BROTHER TAPIRS 


The tapir is-a massive creature with a nose and upper lip prolonged to form a short, flexible trunk and with five front and three hind toes. The 
tapir might be expected to produce a sound proportionate to its physique, but all it can accomplish is a ridiculous squeaky whistle. 


afternon. But when the microphone was put 
in position, the siren failed to elicit any re- 
sponse. The wolves looked towards Mr. 
Koch, who was standing by it, with a sort 
of sly defiance but remained entirely mute. 
Only by a gradual overcoming of the ani- 
mal’s shyness was it finally possible to 
record the chorus. Even more patience, 
combined with a good deal of study, was 
needed for the recording of the attack note, 
which is rarely heard in captivity. 

The amusing little pandas are often con- 
sidered mute by casual visitors. As a matter 
of fact, they gave a curious note, half whis- 
tling, half whinnying, which can be heard on 
the record. But endless patience and many 
hours of waiting were required before it was 
“bagged.” 

The difficulty with the prairie dog (or 
prairie marmot, as it is more correctly 
styled) was not its silence, for it is a con- 
versational creature, constantly uttering one 
or another item of its considerable vocabu- 
lary, but its burrowing habits. It excavates 
a system of deep intercommunicating bur- 
rows, in and out of which it is always pop- 
ping. When recording was first attempted, 
by placing a microphone just in front of the 
entrance to the burrow, the emerging prairie 
dog, as soon as it saw the unfamiliar object, 
hurriedly retreated underground, to come 
up through another exit. Careful manipu- 
lation of the microphone, to find the right 


distance from the burrow, was needed, and 
eventually the battle of wits ended in suc- 
cess for the human beings. 

The llama holds the record for, the 
amount of patience expended. Off and on, 
it took the best part of a year before Mr. 
Koch was satisfied with his material. But 
the result was worth while. To the casual 
visitor llamas appear as silent creatures. In 
reality, they possess an unusually large 
range of sound. The secret of recording 
turned out to be to work when no visitors 
were about and to keep out of sight. The 
presence of human beings seems generally 
to inhibit the animal’s vocal powers. How- 
ever, one old male at Whipsnade (who, 
alas! died before he could be recorded) 
could be thrown into a state of great ex- 
citement by hearing a human imitation of his 
guttural clicking grunt. He would come up 
to the fence, return the compliment, prance 
around in a ceremonial way, rear up, and 
give a shrill excited whinny. He could often 
be lured thus from the other side of the 
large paddock. 

These examples ‘will serve to show that 
the recording of animal sounds is not to be 
undertaken lightly. Now, a few words may 
be said about the animals’ reactions to their 
own sounds as recorded here. Mr. Koch 
has played these from the records to most 
of the animals used. The results have been 
rather surprising. Some animals became 


much excited, while others showed no re- 
action at all. 

The result with the Chapman’s zebras at 
Whipsnade was in a way even more start- 
ling. On hearing their “barking” repro- 
duced, they hurried across the large en- 
closure in a body, showing a good deal of 
excitement, and eventually began barking 
back in answer to the record, although they 
are usually quite silent at Whipsnade, They 
did not react at all to the very distinct note 
of the Grevy’s zebra, nor did the Grevy’s 
zebras at Regent’s Park react to the Chap- 
man’s call. However, a hybrid between 
Grevy’s zebra and wild ass which is with 
the Chapman’s zebras at Whipsnade most 
definitely reacted to the Grevy’s note, show- 
ing that the basis for such reactions is 
innate. 

Vhe lions, both at Whipsnade and the 
London Zoo, were opviousty interested. 
The four males at Whipsnade were asleep. 
When the record began, they immediately 
woke up, approached the machine and look- 
ed at it with interest. When the lioness’ 
call was heard, they became excited and 
began chasing each other away. The sounds 
of the cubs provoked extreme interest. 
When the record ceased, the animals gave 
a low soft “conversation” note, which Mr. 
Koch had never previously heard. 

The lionesses and young lions at Regent’s 
Park were markedly interested in all lion 
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‘sounds, coming close up and gazing at the 
gramaphone. They showed no interest in 
the sounds made by any other animal. 

The wolves at Whipsnade proved much 
too shy to study satisfactorily, In London, 
however, the whole group responded to the 
playing of the record by loud howling. The 
same was true of the jackals at Regent’s 
Park, One wolf, on hearing the record of 
the terrifying attack note, showed evident 
signs of fear and tried to run away. 

The two hyenas showed an interesting in- 
difference. Both kinds were interested in 
the other’s voice as well as their own, but 
the spotted hyena, which alone gives the 
full maniacal laughing note, was less inter- 

_ested in the notes of the striped hyena than 


_ vice versa. The spotted hyena would only 


“react when the record was played at night. 
The reaction to its own voice was one of 
extreme interest, trying to find out where 
the sound came from, but frightened and 
_mistrustful. During the pauses in the rec- 
ord, it gave a low and rudimentary laugh. 

The cheetahs at Whipsnade were ob- 
viously interested. They came up to the 


_ gramaphone and seemed excited. They also 


purred, but this was probably only a sign of 
general excitement, not a specific response 
to the purring reproduced by the grama- 
phone. The leopard cub, on hearing its own 
call, tried to hit the gramaphone with its 
paw. Neither the panda, the serval nor the 
binturong was interested, though the panda 
slightly pricked its ears when the call was 
first given. The sea lions, on first hearing 
their own calls, became silent for a short 
while (a rare incident with these vocal 
creatures!) then rather timidly approached 
the machine. However, after a short time 
they ceased to be interested. They did not, 
so far as could be judged, ever reply to the 


calls that they heard on the gramaphone. 

In general, one may say that, on hearing 
their own utterances reproduced on a gram- 
aphone, animals react either immediately or 
not at all. Of those that react, some very 
soon cease to show interest, while others 
continue interested so long as the sounds 
are going on. 

Another interesting point concerns the 
sexual reaction evoked in certain cases. 
For the lions at Whipsnade, which are all 
males, the sound of a lioness caused excite- 
ment and hostility between the males; 
among the llamas, a very similar and equally 
automatic reaction was produced by the 
record of the loud mating call of the species. 

In this article there is room for only a 
word or two about the question of sound as 
language—communication between different 
members of a species in such a way as to 
impart information of biological value. In 
a sense most of the uses of sound that we 
have dealt with, so far as they are directed 
at others of the same species, constitute a 
very primitive form of language. Simple 
call notes say, “Here I am”; bird songs 
say “Here I am, a cock bird in possession 
of territory ;” challenge notes inform rivals 
that here is a male prepared to fight; alarm 
calls tell the others of impending danger; 
and so on. 

Sometimes, however, the language is more 
elaborate. Bees, as Professor von Frisch 
has shown, have quite a complicated 
language by means of which the hive is 
kept informed of what flowers are yielding 
nectar and pollen. The information, how- 
ever, is transmitted through the senses of 
smell and sight. 

Ants and termites—again social animals 
—have some sort of sound language for 
communication. I remember waking up at 


night in camp, near Lake Edwards in the 
Belgian Congo, and hearing a strange click- 
ing or ticking sound. A flashlight revealed 
that this was emanating from a column of 
termites which was crossing the floor of the 
tent under cover of the darkness. 

The sound seems to be produced by fric- 
tion of the back of the head against the 
front of the thorax, and the animals have 
a rather feebly developed hearing organ 
on their front leg. 

Many kinds of ants have the most elabo- 
rate organs for producing sound by stridu- 
lation—combs and ridges in the segments of 
their narrow waist which can be brought 
into action at will. There seems no doubt 
that these serve for simple communication 
of some sort. In one genus of ants, Poly- 
rhachis, which makes its nest on the under- 
side of the bamboo leaves, the workers can 
make quite a loud noise by tapping their 
heads on the leaf. In one case, groups of 
workers were observed, all the members of 
each group tapping in time with each other. 
The observer also stated that though the 
taps of the different groups were not syn- 
chronous, they were in relation, so that the 
whole population produced a_ rhythmical 
phrase. 

Some birds, such as rooks and jackdaws, 
and mammals like dogs possess a reasonable 
vocal language. It is obvious that any 
language which is at all elaborate will only 
develop in social animals. Sometimes the 
sociality hardly extends beyond the family, 
as in various birds, but usually it embraces 
a pack or flock—a true community. 
Baboons, for instance, have a wide range 
of vocal and visual signals; chimpanzees 
have an extensive vocabulary of sounds by 
which they transmit their emotions. 

The importance of such types of language 


The Arabian camel has for its commonest note a gurgling sound; 
as an expression of anger it occasionally gives vent to a soft 
screaming sound. The leopard above was photographed as it was 
giving the hiss that is its characteristic expression of anger. 


THE HIPPO’S WARNING 


One of the largest living mammals, 
the hippopotamus grows to be 
fourteen feet in length and _ be- 
tween three and four tons in 
weight. Ordinarily a mild and 
inoffensive creature, it can never- 
theless show great ferocity when 
angry. Then its huge jaw opens 
and it emits a terrifying and ex- 
plosive roar. 


for inducing common action by 
members of a group may be illus- 
trated from chimpanzees. There is 
one particular sound which they 
produce when they are in danger ; 
on hearing this, all other chimpan- 
zees within hearing will rush to the 
spot and set upon the intruder. 
Prof. Kohler found this even in his 
relations with the group of tame 
chimpanzees he was studying. Al- 
though many of them were on the 
friendliest terms with him, the dis- 
tress call would cause the whole 
pack to turn upon him in a very 
alarming way. The reaction is 
an inborn one: the creatures react 
even more automatically than a 
man to the scream of a hurt child. 

A few examples must serve to 
indicate the interesting results of 
Mr. Koch’s patient work. Among 
the members of the cat family, 
the lion is represented by no fewer 
than six distinct sounds on Mr. 
Koch’s records. There is first the 
yelping or yapping of the young 
cubs. Mr. Koch tells me that in 
his experience this sounds slightly 
different according to whether it 
is intended to draw the attention 
of the mother or of the father. 
Then there is the maternal note, 
given by the mother to her cubs 
—a pleased rumbling sound with 
something of a grunt in it. There 
is the “pleasure call” which is 
given in captivity chiefly as a sign 
of recognition or greeting to the 
animal’s keeper. In young lions, this is dis- 
tinctly of what I have called the cat-like 
type, but becomes hoarser and less nasal 
in the adult. Then there is the feeding note, 
the gentle rumbling growl which is often 
given by an animal when eating, even when 
alone and undisturbed. There is the ferocity 
note, given in nature just when the prey is 
seized (the approach being made in silence) 
and also as a sign of extreme rage—a short 
and terrifying bark. And finally there is 
the roaring. Dr. Livingstone found it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the roar of a 
lion and that of an ostrich, except by the 
fact that lions roar by night and ostriches 
by day; but most travelers find the lion’s 
roar much more impressive. A notable 
feature is the gradual fading of the roar at 
its close to shorter and lower notes, which 
finally are no more than deep coughs with 
pauses between. One lion answering another 
thus in the early hours of the African night 
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is a sound that no traveler forgets. 

Sometimes lions will put their mouths 
close to the ground, thus causing a greater 
effect of reverberation. Occasionally a band 
of lions will roar in concert, and two such 
parties, if they happén to approach too close, 
will roar against each other. Roaring 
usually starts just before or more often 
just after sunset, and may be repeated at in- 
tervals during the night. It is sometimes, 
though rarely, heard by day. The lion has 
various types of growls. denoting different 
degrees of anger, that are not on the rec- 
ord. They do not seem ever to purr and 
rarely spit or hiss when adult, but the young 


‘cubs do so frequently. 


Leopards, on the other hand, purr regu- 
larly, especially a mother with her cubs. 
They also hiss when angry in a typical 
feline way. The cubs yelp and yap, but 
the sound is much shriller than in the lion. 
Leopards also have an utterance for extreme 


anger—if an attempt is made to take their 
food from them, or if they are disturbed 
while just about to attack their prey. This 
has been called the attack note on the rec- 
ord. They also have a love note, of the 
same type as the amorous extravanganzas 
of the domestic cat. 

Everybody knows that hyenas laugh, but 
few who have not actually heard it realize 
how ghastly in its maniacal quality that 
laughter is. Even among those who have 
previously listened to hyenas, whether in 
native wilds or in captivity, few know how 
different are the cries of the two species, the 
striped and the spotted. It is only by the 
latter, which ranges over Africa south of 
the Sahara, and up into Abyssinia, that the 
true madman’s laugh is given. The smaller 
striped hyena, which is classified in a 
different genus and comes from Asia and 
Northeast Africa does not laugh at all in 

(Continued on page 42) 


FRANZ JOSEF GLACIER 


One of the remarkable things 
about the glaciers of New Zea- 
land is that they flow to within 
a few hundred feet of sea level. 
Franz Josef Glacier, seen in the 
middle distance, winds its way 
from lofty mountains to a re- 
gion of luxuriant tropical 
vegetation. 


CLIMBING FOX GLACIER 


Fox Glacier, on which this 
party is climbing, is nine and 
three-quarter miles in length 
and descends from eleven thou- 
sand feet in the highest snow 
fields to 756 feet. This glacier 
and New Zealand’s other mighty 
rivers of ice swept down from 
the high mountains of the South 
Island in the Ice Age and out 
across the narrow coastal plain 
to the sea. 
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SCALING THE MOUNTAINS 
OF THE ANTIPODES 


I HAD always had the idea that Alpine guides be- 
longed to those exalted classes who are born to 
their lots—like kings and high priests, piano tuners 
and sword swallowers. 

Until I arrived in New Zealand I was quite un- 
aware that the country harbored any Alps. And un- 
less my visit to the South Island had not coincided 
with a disturbing lack of money, I should probably 
to’ this day still possess my exaggerated ideas about 
Alpine guides. 

Don’t misunderstand me! I was no highly skilled 
mountaineer with a pocketful of certificates either. 
I stayed for a couple of days at the Fox Glacier 
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Hostel. JI discovered that I was almost broke. I 
liked the place. I applied for a job on the strength 
of a few scrambles in Wales and the Lake District 
of England, and a few dangles on the end of a rope 
with the Mountain Club of South Africa. I got it. 

There were two other guides, and I was paid a 
salary of fifteen dollars a week and my keep. 

The question of knowing the country hardly 
arose, for unlike Switzerland, except for a few 
farming families inhabiting the valleys, the country 
is hardly touched, and local people rarely have more 
than a very superficial knowledge of the mountains. 
A guide more or less has to explore for himself. 


Alan Burges: 
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The Fox Hostel lay deep down on the 
West Coast of the South Island, and the 
scenery was magnificent. There was noth- 
ing quaintly pretty about the Fox Valley; 
on the foothills a machete was needed to cut 
a way through. It is not so many years 
since the valley was cleared by the sweat 
of pioneers, and even today there is only 
grazing for the sheep and cattle between 
the rotting stumps of felled trees. 

The road from the north ended there. 
Further south stretched miles of almost vir- 
gin country. From Hokitika, a hundred 
and seven miles away, tourists from all over 
the world were whirled down in small serv- 
ice cars over a road which was not much 
more than a demented trail. 

After a few days I discovered that far 
from being merely a common mountain 
climber, I was expected to be an infallible 
weather prophet, a mine of botanical infor- 
mation, an authority on local lore and leg- 
end, a psychologist of Freudian insight, and 
a monument of patience. 

But with a little coaching from the other 
two guides I soon picked up the tricks of 
the trade. 

American tourists would come popping up 
like champagne corks every morning with a 
hearty, “Well, guide, what’s the weather go- 
ing to be like today?” 

This conundrum which has baffled seers 
and meteorologists since the world began 
was easily solved. Assuming a knowing 
expression, I would look carefully up into 
the sky and down at the ground, and if I 
really wanted to impress, toss a few blades 
of grass into the air to test the wind di- 
rection ; then say something like, 

“Well if that nor’wester comes in it’ll be 
rain for certain, but if that easterly wind 
goes round to the south we might get a fine 


MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY 


Fox Valley at the lower left is typical of the country in the region of Fox Glacier. 
Its dense vegetation was cleared by burning, and now there is grazing room for 
sheep and cattle between the rotting stumps of the trees. At the lower right is a view 
of Mt. Cook, New Zealand’s highest mountain with an elevation of 12,349 feet and 
the center of a vast sub-equatorial Alpine playground. At the right, a pair of the 


spell, and there was a ground frost last 
night, wasn’t there?” 

Continuing in this strain for a minute or 
two would usually leave the inquirer not 
quite sure whether a blizzard or a heat wave 
was on the way. 

Our usual day started at nine o’clock 
dishing out equipment for the day party. 
The equipment room lay at the back of the 
hotel. Dozens of pairs of boots lined the 
walls, and ice axes, crampons, snow goggles, 
alpenstocks and all the other paraphernalia 
of climbing were stored away. 

Never before had I realized the strange 
sizes and shapes of women’s feet. You 
could give a man a pair a size or so too 
large and say, “Here, slop around in those, 
old man, you'll be all right!” 

But women—no! To hear the noise they 
made, to see them trying them on, you would 
think they were choosing an exquisite pair 
of French sandals instead of hiring a pair 
of hobnails for the day. 

If ever two ladies took a fancy to the same 
pair, there was but one thing left for the 
guide to do—tactfully disappear, and return 
five minutes later with a hearty, 
“Well, are you all fixed up?” 

They would stamp around the 
equipment room like charming lit- 
tle club-foot heifers, and. finally 
we would pile them all into the 
huge nine-seater Hudson, and 
whirl them for two miles along a 
narrow trail in the bush to the 
edge of the glacier track. 

The New Zealand glaciers of 
the west coast are unique inas- 
much as they flow to within a few 
hundred feet of sea level, their 
terminal faces standing amid lux- 
uriant vegetation. The Fox Glacier 


nailed boots used in mountain climbing are seen in action on a dangerous escarpment. 


dropped ten thousand feet in nine and three 
quarter miles; a great broken river of blue 
and white ice thrusting forward from out 


of the snow basins of the Alps, dropping in 
a frozen maelstrom of pinnacles and two 
mighty icefalls and then widening and flow- 
ing gently between the green banks of the 
valley like a river reaching its mouth. Thir- 
teen miles away and only 756 feet lower 
lay the sea. ay 

The usual day trip was a two-mile hike 


up the glacier to a region of very broken ice _ 


through which it was impossible to pass. 
We chopped steps up to these pinnacles and 
perched our customers in pseudo-dangerous 
positions among crevasses and sheer ice 
walls so that they could be photographed 
and show their friends how brave they were. 

But by far the most difficult job was to 
get the party up the mile and a half of 
rough track to the edge of the glacier in 
good temper and not too much out of 
breath. Elderly ladies were our chief bug- 
bear. Back at the hotel one had to size up 


first of all whether they were mentally and 
physically capable. of the trip. They had to 
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be told what clothes to wear, that the boots 
we hired must be worn, and no, they weren’t 
too heavy once you got used to them, and 
yes it was an easy trip, and an old gentle- 
man of seventy-four did it just before they 
came. 

They had to be cajoled, humored, and 
flattered the whole way, or when they got 
back they would swear they had been ig- 
nored, maltreated and overworked. 

They were the people who seemed to be 
habitually leaving the party as it climbed 
the glacier track, diving with a muffled cry 
into the undergrowth, and appearing a mo- 
ment later with a small green nondescript 
leaf or shrub, and saying, “Oh, isn’t this a 
darling! What’s its name, guide?” 

There would then be a deathlike silence 
while the guide told them what it was. Now 
don’t think we didn’t do our best. We 
swotted up New Zealand plant, shrub and 
bird life religiously, but when you consider 
that there are over two hundred and fifty 
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different species of fern alone, and that 
three-quarters of the indigenous flowering 
plants are not found anywhere else in the 
world, you will understand that it was a bit 
difficult. 

Generally it was far easier, and far more 
satisfactory for all parties if we manufac- 
tured a botanical name something like, 
‘“Publicarious Publictem!” That generally 
made them change the subject. 

New Zealand bush incidentally is a the- 
atrically beautiful, midsummer  night’s 
dream of woods where fairies and pixies 
play. Ferns and mosses, trees and creep- 
ers, yellow kowhai and crimson rata weave 
riotously; there are dim leafy grottos, 
gnarled trunks and whispering streams, 
There should be monkeys swinging in the 
branches, snakes threading  noiselessly 
through the undergrowth, and the coughing 
roar of a lion in the distance. But there 
isn’t. Not a sound, in fact, but the occa- 
sional liquid notes of the tui or the bellbird. 


LAKE MATHESON 


The peaks of both Mt. Tasman and 
Mt. Cook are reflected in the mirror- 
like waters of Lake Matheson, one of 
the most beautiful spots in South 
Island. Oddly enough, the fertile 
islands of New Zealand in their 
natural state had no land mammals. 
Domestic and other animals were in- 
troduced by the settlers. 


for New Zealand has no wild animals and 
no poisonous reptiles or insects. 

Unfortunately the early settlers, like early 
settlers in many other countries, were com- 
pletely boneheaded as far as the preserva- 
tion of natural flora and fauna was con- 
cerned. Rabbits and red deer were intro- 
duced so that the bonnie pioneers would not 
lack food, and, whenever they felt the need, 
be able to sound the hunting call and chase 
the good red deer. After a few years the 
good red deer were so thick that the only 
chasing necessary was to shoo them away 
from eating the flowers out of the window 
boxes, so destructive were they to the 
plant life of New Zealand. The bunnies, 
without a natural enemy to put a damper 
on their furry happiness, multiplied by mil- 
lions and did incalculable damage. The 
bonnie pioneers thought then they’d solve 
their problem by introducing stoats and 
weazels so that the rabbits would be kept 
under; fortunately they hesitated to intro- 
duce lions and tigers to keep down the good 
red deer. 

The wily stoats and weazels discovered 
they had horned in on a lovely racket. There 
was no need to hypnotize the wide-awake 
bunnies; it was far easier to trap the na- 
tive birds and steal their eggs. 

So today the rabbits flourish, the stoats 
and weazels flourish, the native birds are 
either extinct or rapidly nearing that fate, 
and the good red deer are phlegmatically 
chewing their way through acres of the 
most incredibly beautiful bush country that 
has ever decorated a portion of the globe. 

On its lower stretches the ice formation 
of the glacier resembled a gigantic ploughed 
field with deep crevasses instead of hollows, 
and high ice ridges—leading up the glacier 
—in place of furrow tops. 

To follow the wrong ridge up might lead 
you into a region of impassable crevasses, 
so we had to be constantly on the lookout 
for the changing formation of the ice as it 
moved slowly down to its terminal face at 
a speed of about a quarter of a mile a year. 

It was remarkable how differently people 
acted when faced with so completely a new 
medium as ascending a glacier was to most 
of them. Brave, loud-mouthed people were 
common—until they got on the ice. If even 
then they were contemptuous of our prog- 
ress—and our job after all was to find the 
easiest way up—a slight detour, and a pas- 
sage over a knife-edged ridge, the top of 
which had to be hacked completely off to 
make a small ledge on which to cross—soon 

(Continued on page 44) 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL 


PARK IN THE PACIFIC 
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In order to conserve the most spectacular volcanic area in the United States the 
Hawaii National Park was created in 1916. The park consists of two separate 
tracts of land lying in different islands and each section is named after the volcano p 
that is its special feature. Kilauea Crater, on the Island of Hawaii, with its fire 
pit Halemaumau has been active on an average of once a year since 1924. Mauna 
Loa, also on the Island of Hawaii, erupts about once every four years and has 
poured out more lava during the last century than any known volcano. Haleakala, 
on Maui Island, is a mountain ten thousand feet high with a tremendous dormant 
crater seven miles across and three thousand feet deep. 

But the park is more than a remarkable volcanic region; it is a fairyland of 
natural beauties, of breath-taking vistas of mountain and sea, and of luxuriant 
tropical vegetation that includes tree ferns, sandalwood, koa and the lovely 

flowering ohia tree. 
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BEAUTY FROM ASHES 


The weird and beautiful silversword 

pushes its gleaming petals through 

the cinder soil of the slumbering 

crater of Haleakala, one of the 

few places in the world where this 
plant is found. 
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THE GARDEN ISLE 


Kauai, whose name means “fruitful season,” is con- 
sidered the most beautiful of the Hawaiian Islands. 
It is geologically the oldest of them all and conse- 
quently has lost almost all traces of its volcanic 
birth. The whole island is cut by luxuriously 
wooded ravines and graced with waterfalls of 
which the Opaikaa at the right are typical. 
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KILAUEA 


Feathery tree ferns, great 
masses of nasturtiums and 
wild morning glories border 
the road which leads to 
Kilauea, the most spectacu- 
lar portion of the park and 
the legendary home of Pele, 
goddess of all volcanoes. 
Until the conversion of the 
natives to Christianity, the 
lives of the people centered 
about this mighty goddess 
and her spell over them was 
unshakable. 
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In this drawing the author 
has sought to give a 
graphic representation of 
the Orenda, symbolized by 
the wavy lines, and how it 
works according to Indian 
belief. Heaven (ciel) is 
always considered the male 
principle, and Earth (terre) 
the female. The cosmic 
Orenda stretches above the 
earth, and all animals, 
plants and even inanimate 
objects have their’ own 
Orendas (i), typifying the 
revivifying effect of Nature. 
Woman (a), guided by a 
bird (b), is led by her 
Orenda to the man (c) 


THE INDIAN’S ALTAR TO 


§ EVERAL weeks ago, I was seated with 
an Indian at the summit of a hill dominat- 
ing the Rio Grande Valley, great and rich 
with treasures from other times. Neither 
one of us spoke—there was a great silence 
broken only by the murmur of nature and 
sometimes, in the distance, the call of a 
bird. I offered a cigarette to my com- 
panion; he accepted it silently, but his in- 
telligent eyes smiled. The Indians have an 


The tail feathers of an eagle are often used as a symbol of offering or prayer, tied to the peace pipe in 
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amusing way of holding their cigarettes, as 
though there were respect in their gesture. 

“You whites smoke in an irreverent man- 
ner,” he said. 

“Why ie 

“To smoke is to pray. Our ancestors 
never smoked without reason—or if they 
did, they never failed to offer their cigarette 
rolled in corn paper to the Four Sacred 
Winds.” 


CROW WOMEN IN PRAYER 


Southwest they are tied to prayer sticks. 
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who is praying. Additional 
strength from the cosmic 
Orenda flows into his up- 
stretched arms and into the — 
loosened strands 
hair. His body is painted 
ochre (d). The Orenda of 
the sick man (e) is re- 


the aid of a plant (f) 
-whose Orenda vibrates with 
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tem of the race of 


vibrate in unison, the 
antelope is inattentive. 


HIS GOD : 
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I knew that, but had not dared to do it, 
not being able to divine as yet just how 
much importance my companion attached to 
these traditions; but I had always done this 
with the Indians of Canada. How often 


while among the Crees of the north of - 


Saskatchewan they had offered me the 
peace pipe when I had been invited to sit 
in the place of honor in the tepee, the 
side opposite the door. And old Atti- 


certain ceremonies, or held in the hand. In the 


of his 


stored to equilibrium with — 


his own. The wolf (g), to-— 
Man ~ 
(c) projects his Orenda to- 
wards an antelope (h) but — 
since their Orendas do not — 
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BEFORE THE HUNT 


In Alberta both Sioux and Stony Indians offer the peace pipe to the 
upper gods before a buffalo hunt, praying that the hunt will be 


successful, 


kamek, White Fish, had never failed to 
light his long pipe with the aid of a brand 
taken especially from the fire. He never 
forgot to cleanse the pipe with sweet grass 
and after offering it solemnly to the four 
cardinal points, he let the calumet make the 
rounds in the direction in which the sun 
moves. Out of respect for their traditions, 
I never passed between the calumet and the 
fire, for the intimate life of the tepee has its 
precise etiquette. 

Yes, even today, though he wears Amer- 
ican garments, the Indian will never light a 
cigarette without remembering the old 
times. “Kayas,” as the Crees say. When 
the Sioux or the Blackfeet go into the 
sweat lodge to smoke, who can define the 
importance of this pipe, of the fire, the 
water, and the natural elements whose dis- 
pleasure they fear, and whose laws_ they 
seem to know? 

For more than fifteen years I have 
studied their customs, and I have learned 
that smoking for the Indian is a very dif- 
ferent gesture than the agreeable pastime 
which claims our nerves all too often. 

I gained a real understanding of the 
meaning of the calumet at a ceremony in 
a sweat lodge high up near the River 
Poule d’Eau, northwest of Big River, far- 
ther than the end of the Canadian National 
Railways, where the Cree Indians live by 
fishing and hunting and transport their 
tepees in a cart or a birch-bark canoe. 

One day, Kamaistit, the Club Foot, said 
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IN HIS TRADITIONAL REGALIA 


to me: “Come, my son; Kaneow Kwaniow 
(Four Eagle Feathers is my name in this 
tribe) come with us. We are going to have 
a ceremony of purification. It is necessary 
that we rid our bodies of all worldly odors, 
in order that our souls should be clean also 
and that our Manito should attain under- 
standing. We will be chaste and then go 
into the sweat lodge and smoke.” 

In the clearing the young men had lighted 
a large fire and were warming stones. I 
can see them now constructing a kind of 
circular shelter with branches of green 
wood, ‘The old men arrive, in single file, 
followed by two women and a dog. At the 
head walks Kamaistit, holding his calumet 
and a handful of sweet grass; behind him, 
draped in their trading blankets, come the 
medicine men. Silently they disrobe, keep- 
ing on only their cotton drawers. We enter 
the sweat lodge, and the two women keep 
to the side, sitting silently in prayer. 

The young acolytes quickly cover our 
shelter with blankets, and we are seated, 
pressed one against the other, in a space 
about nine feet in diameter in the center of 
which a hole has been dug. Soon the In- 
dians begin to chant, and prayers are mum- 
bled in Cree. Then the empty calumet is 
presented to the Four Winds and to the 
central hole. ‘The prayers finished, some- 
one brings in several stones warmed to a 
white heat and wrapped in pieces of green 
wood, After they are placed in the hole 
they are sprinkled with water by little 


Though the Indians today are a scattered and broken people, many 
splendid chieftains in various tribes still honor the old traditions. 


This one is a Sioux. 


brushes of sweet grass. The steam mounts, 
a sweet vapor which soon will make us feel 
the humid warmth of our sweat lodge. The 
chants are taken up again, accompanied by 
two drumsticks tapped against the ground. 
The calumet, this time filled with tobacco 
and lighted, is again presented to the Forces 
of Nature which come from the four cor- 
ners of the world, and passed from mouth 
to mouth. “Oh Manito”—they pray, with 
an invocation which is unintelligible to me. 
The heat is suffocating, all of us are per- 
spiring freely. The men, to quicken the 
circulation of the blood, now pound them- 
selves violently upon the shoulders and the 
torso with the palms of their hands. From 
time to time one of them augments the in- 
tensity of the steam by sprinkling the stones, 
whose crackling adds to their song. I can 
scarcely breathe in this atmosphere, but the 
sensation of heat and perfume is agreeable, 
the monotony of the noises makes me 
dreamy. 

Suddenly Kamaistit gives an order. A 
gust of fresh air, a flood of light invades 
us. The young men, who are watching out- 
side, tear off the blankets and there we are, 
a little bewildered at coming back into the 
world of reality where the day is luminous, 
where the air is brisk and dry and where 
above our heads the tips of the straight 
pines and birch trees mount towards the 
sky. 

Still stripped or rolled in their blankets, 
the Indians ask for water. Several rinse 
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The Indian peace pipe is a portable altar whose every part has a symbolic meaning. To smoke 
it is to pray. By mingling the human breath with the sacred tobacco and the divine fire, the 
worshiper puts himself in tune with the infinite. 


their mouths; others drink greedily. Then 
all lie on their backs and let themselves go 
in dreams. 

Our seance in the sweat lodge has lasted 
three-quarters of an hour, and another long 
quarter of an hour rolls by before any of 
them start to get up and dress. In the 
background the two women pray, but the 
dog, indifferent to the thoughts of the 
humans around him, chases several small 
animals into the thicket. To him, life is 
immediate and practical. 

Now Kamaistit is happy. In a dream he 
has heard the name which should be given 
to a new-born child in his tribe. He also 
knows, thanks to his calumet, where one can 
find a large band of deer; and that, alas! 
the old mother of the trader one hundred 
miles to the south will have to die before 
the moon becomes full. He knows—he 
pretends to know. Why? Who can ex- 
plain, who can verify it? 

This impression of communicating with 
an invisible world, of wandering in thought 
through distance or time; of knowing the 
future by sudden revelation is a way of 
thinking found among all Indians. For- 
merly, every Indian of the prairie was sup- 
posed to go and fast at the summit of a 
hill at an early age and wait for the Vision 
which was supposed to direct the course 
of his life. In spite of the temptations, the 
thirst and the weakness, he stayed some- 
times three to six days. Then he came to 
some old man in the tribe and confided the 
result of his first experience with the “Mys- 
terious World,” the Wakan of the Sioux. 

Not only the young warrior did this at 
the age of initiation but the mature Indian 
also ascended to the summit of a hill each 
time an important event marked his life. 
He went “with clean hands and a pure 
heart,” his body washed, even perfumed by 
the sweat lodge. He had not eaten and had 
remained chaste. He cleansed himself in- 
ternally and sometimes washed his hair. 

He went alone, naked except for his low 
girdle, his moccasins and a little sacred paint 
with which he had decorated himself as a 
sign of offering and poverty. He had his 
calumet with him and sometimes several 
eagle feathers; there the famous and feared 
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warrior would become completely conscious 
that he himself was a part of this immense 
Nature in which he lived. He knew that 
there was in himself something that he be- 
lieved to be immortal and that was part of 
the great mysterious invisible force whose 
visible forms were the sun or the thunder 
and lightning. In this way he strengthened 
his Orenda, the mysterious spiritual force 
or emanation in which all Indians believe. 

The Manito of the Algonquins, the 
Wakan of the Sioux and the Orenda of the 
Iroquois is the force that exists in every 
living thing. Everything on this earth, says 
the Indian, is alive—man or beast, tree or 
rock—and the Orendas of each and all come 
and go, bound by the touch of beings. In 
every complete being the Orenda is situated 
on the top of his head, right at the scalp. 
Sometimes the Orenda precedes the body, 
which follows because the Orenda so in- 
structs even before the mind has worked. 
Without the Orenda there is no memory, 
which is in the domain of the soul, because 
the Orenda is the eye of the soul. The 
graphic representation of the Orenda is a 
curved line like a wave, apparently starting 
from the mouth. This way of representing 
magic power also existed in ancient Egypt. 

For the Indian, confusedly, the world, 
life and its secrets are a living whole, mys- 
terious and vibrating. To be a part of this 
great natural force and to be conscious of 
one’s being, it is necessary to be silent on 
the summit of a hill where the air is purified 
of worldly odors. Thus the Indian stores 
up power, the power that comes from the 
earth to his naked body; that comes to him 
during the ceremonies at which he dances 
to the rhythm of his beating heart and of 
the world, his bare feet in contact with the 
soil he calls his mother. 

The Indian not only tries to imitate the 
gestures of animals or plants to obtain this 
force, but he also unbraids his hair as if 
unconsciously he were unfolding a receptive 
antenna. 

The hair is sacred to the Indian. How 
many times have I heard the Indians pro- 
test if anyone touched their long hair. 
Many tribes describe the despair and fury 
of mothers whose children have had their 
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At the far end of the tepee, whose door 
faces East, is the sacred place where the 
feathered headdress and the peace pipe are 
hung. Here the Indian is presenting the 
peace pipe to the power of the tepee, sym- 
bolized by the fireplace at his feet. No one 
is allowed to walk between the peace pipe 
and the fire. 


hair cut in government schools. They will 
also tell about their pride in their long 
hair and about the care given to the treat- 
ment of the scalp. In practically all Indian 
dances, certain officiating priests let their 
hair down. 

In order to be normal, healthy and full of 
vigor, one must be in perfect condition: 
the physical body, the Orenda and the soul. 
If the Orenda spreads or goes away, one 
becomes ill. Those whose Orendas have 
accidentally been dispersed lose their mem- 
ory and sometimes become neurasthenic or 
insane. That is the explanation of the 
heedlessness of lovers whose Orendas have 
joined and have a tendency to go away. 
Sometimes a lover can feel his faculties de- 
velop through his love; in this case, his 
“magic force,” his Orenda, is multiplied by 
that of the other person. 

The sense of direction and the intuitive 
knowledge of certain animals or certain 
plants are also due to the Orenda. To live 
in the midst of Nature and to know, how 
to make use of its forces is to increase this 
power. That is the reason the Indian en- 
deavors not only to use this power, but to 
develop it. One of the ways to amplify it 
is silent adoration; another is prayer. The 


peace pipe comes first among the 
various rites of prayer and closely 
connected is the idea of offering 
which is common to all tribes from 
the Southwest to the extreme north. 
We know of the prayer sticks and the 
offering feathers of the Hopis of 
Arizona, and I have found among 
the Crees the Manitogan. In a little 
glade in the forest, barely noticeable, 
at the summit of a small hill I came 
upon a short stick of wood wearing 
a hat. It was one of the “Little 
Men of the Forest,” as the French 
Canadians call the Manitogan. The 
face is awkwardly carved with a 
knife. Sometimes the Manitogan 
wears a necklace or other decora- 
tions, and at his feet lies a pile of 
objects of the most diverse nature. 
At first I thought it a junk pile, as- 
tonishing in the middle of the wild 
forest. Then I noticed that in the 
tin cans were guns barely touched by 
rust, bags of tobacco, strings of 
pearls, knives, axes; everything most 
sacred to the Indian of the woods. 
When he must give an offering, he 
goes with his peace pipe, kneels and 
prays. Ordinarily he offers a pinch 
of tobacco and smokes. Then he 
presents his peace pipe to the wind 
and respectfully gives the precious 
object that he has brought. When 
he leaves, he backs away humbly. 
facing the Manitogan. 

Sometimes Indians do the “Gift 
Dance” in which those officiating give 
presents to the crowd. However, as 
certain white men and half breeds 
would come and profit by the gen- 
erosity of the Indians who were often 
very poor, the Canadian government 
forbade this ceremony. Nevertheless 
I have seen it taking place in secret. 
Again the Indian uses his peace pipe. 
and again he shows his contempt of 
material things. 

Exactly what is this peace pipe he 
carries with him during the im- 
portant acts of his private life? A 
portable altar, a living altar, with a 
head and a body like a human being. 

For the Indian, and we find this 
true of all religions, Fire is a sacred 
element, as well as Water, Earth and 
the Air. 

Among the plants, the most sacred 


of all is the tobacco plant. The 
(Continued on page 45) 


AT AN INDIAN DANCE 


Before the ceremony or “dance” be- 
gins, the peace pipes are offered to the 
four winds and to the gods of the 
upper and lower worlds, and then 
passed clockwise around the circle. 
When everyone has smoked, they are 
laid on the altar seen below, along 
with feathers, which are the symbol 
of prayer. The hole in the center of 
the altar is for tobacco. 
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READING THE WALLS 


OF EGYPT'S TEMPLES 


Photographs through the courtesy of the Oriental Institute of Chicag 


x 

IK OR generations excavations have been made in Egypt, and y 
that country still remains one of the most fruitful fields for are 
eological research. New records of its complex and fascinatin 
civilization are constantly being brought to light. Among the: 
voluminous records is the remarkable story set forth on tbh 
Medinet Habu temples at ancient Thebes. Since 1924 Egyptol 
gists of the Oriental Institute of Chicago have been decipherir 

. the inscribed and sculptured symbols of Medinet Habu which da 
Large Osirid pillars line both sides of the court in the small temple of Ramses III from more than thirty centuries.ago and which are associated wil 


at Karnak. All of the inscriptions and symbols on this temple have been copied. such illustrious Egyptian names as Ramses III, and Eye and Harn 
had, the two pharaohs who succeeded Tutenkhamon. 


With a thoroughness which has never been excelled the Egyptiar 
carved upon their wall surfaces vivid and eloquent pictures ¢ 
their religious ceremonies and of their day-by-day life. The 
carved as well hieroglyphics which tell of important historic 
events. Medinet Habu reveals, among other significant facts, thi 
the Etruscans migrated from Asia Minor to Italy and united th 
cultural forces of the Orient with those of Europe for the fir 
time. The task of translating these records at Medinet Habu an 
other temples is colossal. Artists copy, while epigraphers chee 
the copies with the ancient wall records and decipher them. Tht 
is gathered invaluable information about Northeast Africa over 
chronological period ranging from prehistoric times to the eme 
gence of Europe in the history of the East. 


ee 


‘he wall records at Medinet Habw are checked and counter-checked by artists and 
epigraphers. 


PILLARS OF HISTORY 


The main entrance to the small temple of Ramses III 

Karnak (left) is guarded by two statues of the Pharaoh. Abo 

are open papyrus columns in the first court of the great temp 

of Ramses III at Medinet Habu. The records on the walls of the 

temples date from 1200 B.C. and record the victory of Ramses I 

over the northerners, one of the earliest chapters in the history 
Europe. 


Dr. Harold H. Nelson, professor of Egyp- 

tology at the University of Chicago, is field 

director of the work of the Oriental Institute 
at Karnak and Medinet Habu. 


MEDINET. HABU FROM THE AIR 


At Medinet Habu has been laid ‘bare for the first time the 
architecture of a pharaoh’s royal palace. Surrounding the great 
stone temple of Ramses III in the center are structures of mud 
brick whose walls the Oriental Institute are rebuilding to reveal 
the plan of the building which housed the pharaoh’s apartments. 
The distinction between the black land made fertile by the annual 
inundation of the Nile and the red land of the desert shows clearly 
on the left. 


The hypostyle hall of the great temple at Karnak is one of the archi- 
ESennval techs omnients of the world and the forerunner of the Roman 
basilica and the medieval cathedral. A veritable forest of 134 columns 
fills a space of 329 by 170 feet, cut through by a central avenue of dare 
columns like the nave of a cathedral. Dr. Breasted, Director of the Orienta 
Institute until his death in 1935 and one of the foremost Egyptologists a 
his day, is looking up at the huge central pillars towering to a helen 0 
seventy feet, on each one of which a hundred men could stand. 


AFTER SERVICES 


Unlike most other women in the 
Orient, the Filipina enjoys a high 
degree of independence. Women gen- 
erally manage the family purse and 
they are beginning to take an active 
part in business and politics. Here the 
older woman wears the traditional 
costume; the younger wears an or-~ 
dinary store dress. f 
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CARNIVALS AND POLITICS IN MANILA 


By ERNEST O. HAUSER 


T HE American naval officer, drinking his whisky 
on the cool terrace of the Army and Navy Club, 
sent a pensive glance over Manila Bay where the 
lights of the destroyers were just beginning to 
twinkle, ‘‘The Filipinos,’ he mused, “will need 
our protection for a long time. They are like chil- 
dren, you know. Just like children.” 

The Japanese exchange professor, lecturing on 
Japanese culture and history before Filipino stu- 
dents, turned around in the lobby of the University 
of the Philippines. “The Filipinos,’ he remarked, 
“will have to be taught a great many things before 
they reach our level—they are like children, you 
know. Just like children.” 

The Filipino official, looking down with a 
sophisticated frown upon the hot turmoil of a 
cockfight, felt that he had to apologize for so much 
barbarism. ‘“The Filipinos”, he said, “are like chil- 
dren, you know. Just like children”. 

After forty years of American domination, the 
general impression of the Filipinos seems to be that 
they are like children. However accurate this im- 
pression may be it indicates that we do not have a 
bad colonial record. Our policy throughout the 
four decades that followed the historic “abérra- 
tion” into imperialism has been to let them play. 
There has been no effort to change Filipinos into 
grownups—just as there has been no effort to 
change them into slaves. Not even the Spanish 
incense was blown away by the fresh breeze of 
American liberalism. It still lingers on. 
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The Spaniards, who managed and mismanaged 
these rich islands for more than, three centuries, 
had come for gold and spices. They got them. 
But wherever Spaniards went, they went on a cru- 
sade. The colossal baroque cathedral that stands in 
every village of Luzon is silent testimony of what 
has been going on here. Forced labor piled these 
heavy stones up into solid walls and spires—walls 
and spires that will stand there for more centuries 
to come. And the slim, brown Malay people will 
worship there as their ancestors used to do under 
the Spaniards, as good Catholics. 

The Spaniards brought the cross to the Filipinos 
and gave them new names. To simplify the job, 
they adorned: the inhabitants of this town or of 
that village with Spanish names starting with the 
same letter of the alphabet. Most of the Barrera, 
Barretto, Belmonte and Benitez, the Obando, 
Ocampo, Olivares and Ossorio, the Valdes, Valer- 
iano, Vergara, Vicente and Villacorta families in 
Manila still know where their ancestors originally 
came from. 

It so happened that during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war the Filipinos were engaged in a little war 
of their own—a rebellion against royal Spain. They 
had the Spaniards pretty well cornered in the 
walled city of Manila, they had set up a national 
government, and they were just about to taste the 
sweet flavor of sovereign nationhood when we 
stepped in. That was in 1898, when the United 
States received the Philippines as one of the prizes 


of her victory over Spain, along with Puerto Rico. 

In the forty years that followed, most of the 
Spanish abuses have been abolished. But the pos- 
session of a large tropical colony was more or less 
embarrassing for a nation which had no ambition 
to create an empire and to conquer the world. We 
had no colonial hobby like the British, no desire 


CELEBRATING A HOLIDAY 


Manila is a city of many churches and many religious festivals. Among the 
jity’s threescore churches are several that rank with the finest built in the 


solonies of imperial Spain. Others, like this cathedral in the Quiapo section for raw materials and markets, no “mission’’. Hence 
ee ynich ae prods are gathered, represent the Rn ORs the movement for Philippine independence was not 
of the last century. Augustinian triars accompanied the expedition that capture y p y 

Manila in 1565 and they were soon followed by members of other religious discouraged. The United States had stepped ia 
orders, all of whom built churches and convents. These orders began to make rather casually. She was ready to step out just as 


the Filipinos into the only Christian people in the Orient long before the 


See atadcd ar Plymouth Rock. casually when the occasion should arise. 


Meanwhile, the Filipino children were allowed to 
play. They were given a steadily increasing meas- 
ure of autonomy, and they played government. Ob- 
viously, they like it. There is nothing more cheer- 
ing and inspiring than a visit to their National As- 
sembly. Up in the lofty structure of the Legislative 
Building, 120 assemblymen are playing parliament 
almost every afternoon. As all important issues are 
decided in Malacanan Palace by President Manuel 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY MANILA 


A city of splendid buildings and fine thoroughfares, modern Manila 

with its population of over three hundred thousand spreads far 

beyond the wall that protected the old Spanish capital. Above is 

the entrance to the large new concrete stadium which indicates 

the progressive Filipinos’ keen interest in sport. In the lower 
picture is a view of the business section at night. 


Quezon himself, and as there is no opposi- 
tion party, the honorable members have to 
spend the time making interesting speeches 
and cracking jokes. Most of this is done 
in Spanish, the language of the Philippine 
intelligentsia, and the rolling “R’s’, the long, 
flowing sentences, the rhetorical ups and 
downs are most enjoyable to the ear, while 
the well-rounded gestures that go with the 
speeches are a delightful sight. The closest 
approach, probably, to the Roman senate 
under the Caesars. 

The Caesar himself, Don Manuel L. 
Quezon, plays a game of his own in Mala- 
cafian. His brilliant mind, his political 
shrewdness, his forceful personality that 
towers far above the average level of his 
fifteen million subjects have put him into 
this place. People are proud of their “Pres- 
idente”’, and they want him to put on a 
show. He does—and he gives them a rather 
good show, at that. With 120 yes-men of 
the Nacionalista Party in the Assembly, he 
can afford to play the fascinating game of 
direct government, and his subjects take 
much delight in following his Caesarean 
steps. Once, when they had a strike in one 
of the large sugar mills up-country, the 
President passed the place on his way to 
the cool hills of Baguio. He stopped his 
car and asked the heavily armed con- 
stabulary soldiers what they were guard- 
ing there. ‘““Nonsense’’, he said and sent 
them home, leaving the sugar mill with- 
out protection of the law and the police- 
men with the awkward task of explain- 
ing the situation to their superiors who 
had sent them there. Whenever there 
is unrest among the peasants up on the 
large haciendas, the President goes up 
himself and talks to them—“T’ll be back 
here in a year”, he says, “and if you are 
not better off by then than you are today, 

I shall not go back to Malacafian as 
President”. They like that, for it is fair 
play, in line with the rules of the game. 

They play at the courts, too. The high 
and risky game of law has an attraction 
of its own. The law schools turn out a 
veritable torrent of graduates every year, 
and they all take their shot at practising 
law. The flourishing rhetoric comes in 
handy before the bar, whether it is a case 
of theft or a complicated inheritance af- 
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fair. Even in the most trifling cases, people 
will seldom face the court without the as- 
sistance of a lawyer—it’s one of the rules 
of the game. And the judge, fully aware 
of his solemn duty, makes no effort to stop 
the resounding oratory of the abogado. One 
of them defended the chauffeur of a private 
automobilist who had gone out of his way to 
take an American tourist to the steamer, 
pretending his car was a taxi and collecting 
two pesos fare. When he was through ex- 
tolling the character of his client and em- 
phasizing the unusual circumstances of the 
case, the judge spoke up and said with all 
his official gravity—‘‘Well, this could easily 
happen to my own chauffeur—and, if | 
consider the case in its proper light, I 
hardly think I would blame him”. Case dis- 
missed, a triumph of Filipino justice. An- 
other time, the young thief of two fighting 
cocks was arraigned and sent to prison for 
a month. The cocks were present as ex- 
hibits A and B, each in the arms of his 
proprietor, and it took all the temperance 
of judge and lawyers not to put on a cock- 
fight right then and there. 

One has to go out to one of the suburbs 
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of Manila to see a cockfight, as cockfighting 
is prohibited in the city itself. Fights are 
scheduled every Sunday afternoon, Nudg- 
ing one’s way through a maze of open 
stands with the most beguiling displays of 
giant crabs, ripe mangoes, dried meat and 
pink bananas, leaping across a few pools 
in the middle of the country road, and 
pushing aside the noses of several ponies, 
one finally enters thé cock circus. In the 
shady entrance, among peddlers and loaf- 
ers, filthy children and crippled beggars, 
partners look out for their partners. Men 
from far away places have come to town, 
and they have brought their cocks—the most 
highly valued possession, the heaviest single 
investment, of the Filipino tao. He has 
bought him as a tiny chick, has fed him 
for a year or two, has carried him around 
every day of the year, stroking his legs 
and massaging~his muscles, to make him 
strong, and sicking him at other cocks, to 
make him nervous and aggressive. 

Here he is now, looking for a partner. 
And in this dusky hall, filled with the cries 
and the smell of a hundred other cocks, 
he will find him. Weight, strength, the 

pull of the legs and the elasticity of the 

muscles are carefully examined and 
matched. When an agreement on the 
fight has been reached, the long, vicious, 
razor-sharp spur is fastened to one leg. 


In the steeply rising ranks of the am- 
phitheater around the pit, two thousand 
people are waiting for the fight. They 
have come to watch a bloody show, and | 
they have come to bet. Perching on the 
wooden galleries, chewing all sorts of 
food, chatting, gesticulating, shouting, 
they make their bets—with the heaviest 
betters, wealthy Chinese and Filipinos 
from the big city, sitting right in the 
arena. The wild excitement, the battering 
noise swell to the climax of the final bets 
and suddenly flop when the signal is 
given. There is a cold silence. Four thou- 
sand eyes focus on the pit... . Hundreds 
or even thousands of pesos may be at 
stake in a single fight, a fight which lasts 
no longer than a few seconds, or three 
to four minutes at best. For the razor- 
sharp spurs are deadly weapons, and two’ 
proudly prancing, beautifully colored 
creatures will lie on the floor after a 


TAXI DANCERS 


Cabarets and dance halls are im- 
mensely popular with the young 
Filipinos. The taxi dancers, all 
native girls, are graceful dancers 
and they quickly learn the latest 
steps. Long since they abandoned 
their colorful native costumes for 
the Occidental evening dress— 
with results that are not always 
happy. These pictures were 
taken in the Santa Ana. which is 
said to be the world’s largest 
dance hall. 


TEMPLE OF THE MOVIES 


Nothing has exerted a greater 
influence in the Americaniza- 
tion of Manila than the 
movies. The capital is justly 
proud of the Metropolitan, its 
finest motion picture theater: 


THE CHURCH OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE 


The magnificent church of St. 
Augustine has for more than 
three centuries withstood the 
terrible earthquakes that have 
destroyed so many other re- 
ligious edifices in the Philip- 
pines, The walls and buttresses 
are an average of thirteen 
feet at their base, and the re- 
markable vault of the build- 
ing is of solid hewn stone. 
One of the architects was the 
son of the builder of the 
Escorial in Spain. 
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The University of the Philippines at Manila is the leading 
educational institution in the island. In addition to a number 
of other schools, Manila has the oldest university under the 
American flag—the University of Santo Tomas founded in 


1601. 


few violent jumps, convulsively jerking little 
bundles of bloody feathers. The game is 
over. 

But the place to watch the Filipinos at 
their very best, to see the children play in 
their most playful mood, is the Manila Car- 
nival. Once every year, on the dusty lawns 
of the Luneta, the carnival city is built, 
with much stucco, much cardboard, and 
with a maze of neon signs. Once a year, 
Manila’s four hundred thousand citizens 
come down to play for a few nights in the 
cooling breeze of the bay. They come 
in their ankle-long, flowing carnival cos- 
tumes of crimson, salmon, steel blue, light 
green, dark purple, and the fantastic col- 
ors of the night are magically reflected 
in the artificial pool. Curious dark eyes 
peer through black masks. And the sound 
of laughter blends with the noise of fire- 
crackers and brass instruments into one 
hilarious symphony. The Wall of Death, 
the Horse of Fire, the Jungle Killer (“larg- 
est reptile ever captured”), the Cannibal 
(“eating all kinds of animals dead or 
alive”), the Reincarnation of Princess Sa- 
hara, the Human Bat, and the spaghetti 
stand draw hordes of spectators. The crowd 
grows thicker as the night goes on—the great 
ball, where they rubber-stamp the palm of 
your hand as you leave, is well under way, 
and the shining gala uniforms of the Philip- 
pine army have become the center of much 
feminine attention. There is no tinge of 
worry in the air, no fear of tomorrow, and 
no memory of yesterday. The inborn gaiety 
of this southern race, its natural flair for 
the beauty of the moment, make the Ma- 
nila Carnival an orgy of gladness and de- 
light—one of the loveliest things to be- 
hold on the surface of this much too seri- 
ous globe. 

Filipinos at play... . And the visitor 
from the other side of the Pacific, drawn 
into the maelstrom of playful enthusiasm, 
almost forgets that there is such a thing 
as the Philippine problem. A serious 
thing—seven years to go till independence 
swoops down upon these frolicsome peo- 
ple, seven years to go till the Stars and 
Stripes will be withdrawn from these 
warm and wealthy islands. Such is the 
letter of the law, and nothing has been 
done as yet to postpone the date. 

In the light of ill-boding developments 
all over Asia, the “childlike” character 
of the Filipino assumes’ the proportions 
of a political fact which is worth our at- 
tention. It is necessary to recall the last 
four centuries of Philippine history to 
see the present generation of Filipinos 
in the proper perspective. 

The traces of exploitation and suppres- 
sion that went with the Spanish rule can- 
not be brushed away in a few decades. 
The emergence of a native middle class 
was made impossible, and its lack is still 
one of the most serious ailments of the 
commonwealth. The riches of the islands 
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are still concentrated in the hands of a privi- 
leged few, as they were under the Span- 
iards, and the masses are kept in ignorance 
and superstition. A few hours’ car ride 
from Manila, isolated tribesmen are still 
living in virgin forests that defy any attempt 
to penetrate. Up in the hills of northern 
Luzon, people still raise dogs for food, 
bring them to market, and sell them to cus- 
tomers who beat them to death to make 
them taste better. Groups of flagelantes, 
religious worshipers who whip one an- 
other until their backs are dark with co- 
agulated blood, are still seen in some dis- 
tricts. And a game which can only be 
played over a human corpse is rumored to 
thrive in some of the back alleys of Manila, 
with corpses rented out if there are none 
in the family. 

The influence of the Catholic church re- 
mains the most important single factor in 
the cultural life of the Philippines. 

Its firm hold on the education of the 
country is as important as its economic in- 
fluence. The sons of the well-to-do are 
still brought up, as were their fathers, by 
friars. On the campus of Santo Tomas 
University, the white robes of Dominican 
monks add a strange medieval touch to the 
hustle of an up-to-date institution. And 
the colleges for boys and girls, scattered 
throughout “Intramuros,” the old Spanish 
center of Manila, are under the care and 
supervision of various orders. 

The immense power of the Catholic 
church introduces an element of Spanish 
influence which seems to be as lasting as 
the thick stone walls of the Augustine con- 
vent near the Puerta de Santa Lucia. The 
educated still speak Spanish, and often noth- 
ing but Spanish, in their homes. Spanish 
is spoken in parliament and in the courts. 


There are Spanish newspapers, and there 
are Spanish books. But all this is not 
there in the sense of a dead language or a 
past civilization. Many of the friars teach- 
ing the youth and directing the cultural life 
of the Philippines are Spaniards, born in 
Spain and loyal to Spain. Loyal to the 
Spain of General Francisco Franco. 

When Barcelona fell to the Insurgents, 
early in 1939, the victory was celebrated in 
the churches of Manila. The swastika and 
the Italian flag were up, hands were raised 
in the fascist salute. The papers were 
jubilant. More than that: fascist youth 
organizations have sprung up on the cam- 
puses of schools and universities, and young- 
sters are made to wear uniform shirts, to 
give the fascist salute, and to obey mili- 
tary commands. This is going on while 
the American flag is lustily fluttering over 
the islands, protecting them from foreign 
invasion and attack. 


Some ninety per cent of the Spanish com- 
munity in the Philippines were on the In- 
surgent side of the fence, and they have 
proved their allegiance by more than 
gestures. Spanish businessmen have gone — 
back and forth between Madrid and Manila, 
arousing the sympathies of their country- 
men in the Philippines, and returning to 
Spain with substantial funds. There is one 
mining and sugar magnate who is reported 
to have sent ten thousand pesos every month 
to Generalissimo Franco. There is the head 
of a powerful financial institution who once 
came to the Philippines as a ship’s steward 
and who was knighted by the Spanish king. 
There is the chief of the powerful “Tabaca- 
lera’” whose head office is still in Spain. 
And there are innumerable less prominent 
Spanish aristocrats who have done their bit 

(Continued on page 46) 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


A band salutes the President of the Philippines as he prepares to address a large gathering 

before the Legislative Building. Manuel Quezon was elected President after the acceptance of 

the new constitution of the transitional commonwealth in 1935. The Philippines will have 
complete independence in 1946 according to the provisions of the Tydings-McDuffy Act. 


Wide World 


In India the drum is called the 
“Father of Instruments” and is 
found in literally scores of forms. 
This pair belongs to the kettledrum 


The long drum or 
dohol of Persia is 
a very ancient 
shape, and perhaps 
it was with some 
such instrument as 
this that Zoroaster 
went forth to greet 
the dawn. 


The simple side drum of Persia is 
the ancestor of our modern or- 
chestral snare drum, so-called be- 
cause of catgut cords or “snares” 
stretched on the lower head which 
give a peculiar quality and 
brilliance to its sound. ~ 


group. 
THE JAPANESE O’DAIKO 


Japanese drums have a variety of shapes and sizes ranging from 
the den-den-daiko, shaped like a palm fan, to this superbly 
decorated drum with the Cock of Peace perched on it. 


PEACE DRUMS 
OF THE 
ANCIENT EAST 


By LUCY EMBURY 


Illustrations from the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE great Drum Tower of Peking guarded the 
city, rising to a height of ninety-nine feet. By 
day, sun made its vermilion flanks blaze and its 
emerald roof-tiles glitter. Beneath these tiles 
hung three giant drums in strong, beautifully em- 
bellished frames. At intervals all night, the larg- 
est of the giants, poised at the center between the 
other two, boomed above the city. But the people, 
resting from work and play, seldom stirred; 
quietly their heads lay upon pillows of lacquered 
wood or fine porcelain. So long as the Big 
Drum struck the watches they were safe. 
Before sunrise, the temple drums would begin 
to beat. The devout-hearted would rise and 
hasten to worship. . Then, when the new day 
commenced to brush away the dust of night, 
everywhere throughout the Central Flowery King- 
dom would resound the call of the kero, the dawn 
drum, much smaller than the drums of Peking 
Tower. Over peak and plain, rice field and forest 
its jubilant rat-a-tat traveled, heralding the light. 
Hearing it, Ching-li the coolie got up from his 
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A TRIO OF CHINESE DRUMS 


These three drums are all tradi- 
tional shapes. Above is the simple 
cylinder used by reciters; at the 
right, the rattke drum which en- 
livened processions; and at the far 


right, the pendant  kettledrum 
which was used for rapid, rolling 
effects. 


pallet, pulled on loose indigo-blue 
trousers, went out into his little 
garden, sought the pool within 
a curving clump of bamboo. He 
stooped, scooped a handful. of 
water, laved his clay-yellow chest. 

The kero was his clock. In his 
land drums were the only time- 
pieces. For centuries it had been 
so. Drums talked of important 
things, of time and death and festivals. 
Standing on the pool’s rim, smoothing black 
hair with wet palms, Ching-li pondered. 

The New Year’s ploughing, what a spec- 
tacle that is! Then Peking gates swing 
open, and over the bridges, across the fields, 
the royal procession wends. In his golden 
palanquin, borne by sixteen men, the Em- 
peror comes. Like an idol he sits, girt with 
stillness and gems.. For hours at the Altar 
of Earth he has been fasting and praying. 
Purified now, he will turn the sacred fur- 
row. Priests of his court are with him, and 
nobles and players. Dragon banners bite the 
air. Music warms the mist. He alights, 
with jeweled fingers grasps the share han- 
dle. The bullocks strain, the gold blade 
shears loam as a ship’s prow shears dark 
waters. The True Dragon’s touch has 
blessed the earth: full-husked will sway this 
season’s rice and millet! The throb of drums 
wakes the waiting plain. 

How different the drums sound when a 
lama dies and the world is sown with dirge! 
In truth, a drum has as many moods as a 
man—sometimes serious, sometimes gay. 

Smiling to himself, Ching-li deciaes to 
gather five friends for an evening game 
of “bouquet,” when the peonies bloom and 
Fu Fan is home again from camp with his 
kettledrum, Great fun it is to squat in a 
circle, pass the nosegay quickly from hand 
to hand, while Fu Fan, unseen behind a 
screen, keeps up a rapid roll. Amusing to 
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THE SHAKING DRUM OF 
JAPAN 


When this drum is twirled by the 

handle between the player’s palms, 

the small suspended balls fly about 

and strike the skin heads. Gilded 

and decorated with a design in 

color, it is similar to the Tao 
Kow of China. 


see the face of the fellow caught with the 
flowers when, suddenly, unexpectedly, the 
music stops, and for forfeit. he must drain 
a cup of wine. 

“Ching-li, what keeps you so longs” 
His wife’s voice floated through the glass- 
less window. 

His arms slid into the wide sleeves of 
his shirt. He went indoors to eat, then 
off to work. 

That evening, trudging home from the 
grain flats, he met a stranger. The man’s 
skirts were full of dust, his step travel 
heavy, around his neck he wore a coral 
rosary—the hundred and eight sacred 
beads of Buddha. A pilgrim. 

Hoe on shoulder, Ching-li halted— 
beaming beneath his mushroom-shaped 
raffia hat. Like a flock of magpies, ques- 
tions had been fluttering in his brain since 
morning. Now, here came one, well- 
traveled, able to answer! 

“Your soles have crushed ten thousand 
li, my lord.” With humble eagerness he 
eyed the stranger. ‘Tell me, do men wield 
drumsticks beyond the Great Wall, or 
does music stop there?” 


THE TSURI DAIKO 


According to Japanese tradition, 
virtue and music and the phoenix are 
inextricably woven together. Many 
of the temple drums such as this are 
ornamented with the phoenix flame, 
symbol of immortality. 


ay 
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The pilgrim smiled. “In India, the land 
of my birth, we say that Vishnu—not the 
least of the Three Gods—first fashioned the 


mridanga out of earth and taught men to 


play. ‘Made of clay,’ that is what mrid- 
anga means—a clay drum; though often 
nowadays it is made instead of seasoned 
wood. Dry wood has a high, fine voice 
that pierces far, like the voice of woman. 
Wet wood only grumbles.” 

Ching-li nodded. “We, too, have wooden 
drums—drums of divers shapes, even the 
fanciful yu, ‘the wooden tiger,’ which was 


once the lung of Cheng Wu. A tiger that 


ia 


chases away evil spirits.” 

“Yes, the Father of Instruments has a 
big family. His sons sob and shout and 
joy up and down the length of the land, 
whisper secrets too. From end to end of 
India news travels on the murmur of a 
drum. In the islands below us it is the same. 
You should see the Malay signal drums 
standing like pigmy towers, a full five feet 
high! Hewn of a single log they are, hol- 
lowed out, painted green and gold, gar- 
nished with symbols. And the royal drums 
which the islanders treat like kings—drums 
born by themselves, divine, so the Malays 
believe.” The Indian’s look kindled. 

“Drums are kings,” remarked Ching-li. 
“People obey their behest. When a drum 
says: ‘March!’ a man’s legs start with- 
out his will. When a drum says: ‘Dance!’ 
his feet leap off ground. When a drum 
says: “Pray! his knees bend beneath him, 
his forehead smites the floor. In truth, 
music is master of body and heart.” 

“Aye, and of mind. In our temples we 
have drums made of human skulls—two 


heads fastened together at the crown, cut | 


away below and covered with human skin. 
To us it is a beautiful thought that when 
the soul of man has fled, escaped into the 
Infinite, his flesh and bone have not for- 
gotten music. Rhythm has power also over 
other animals than man. The snake is 
snared by the sound of the budbudiki— 
that hour-glass drum upon which the 


charmer beats—and. forgets tospit poison. 


Outside my tent at night a leopard’s 
eyes have glowed, a beast brought close 
and gentled by plaintive tune. Mid- 
night is the hour of mystery, dawn 
the hour of adoration, sundown the 
hour of merriment. Every player in 
India follows the harmony of hours, 
subdues his own caprice. He knows 
that songs and hours were created be- 
fore him. After man came into be- 


These miniature kettledrums are similar to 
the larger ones which were taken into 
Kurope from the Orient by the thirteenth- 
century Crusaders and which are today an 
essential part of any orchestra. 


ing and his ears were sharp enough 
to sort sounds, the Sky Gods sent a 
shower of songs from on high. Every- 
body snatched a: basket, ran out to 


catch them, and thus each tribe got. 


PERSIAN FESTAL DRUMS 


At the left a temple drummer plays an 
ornamental lacquer drum topped by the 
symbolic phoenix flame. The Arabian _pot- 
tery hand drum, or darabuka, below, is of 
the vase type with one skin head whose 
repetitive rhythm accompanies a love song. 
At the right is a powerful barrel drum said 
to have been invented about 1122 B.C. for 
use at the Imperial Palace in Peking. The 
great music of China was for centuries the 
ritual music in Confucian temples and at 
the court. 
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INDIAN DRUM 


To become a good drummer is a lifetime’s 

art in India. There wonderfully subtle effects 

are produced by trained fingers, and musical 

traditions have come down unchanged for 
two thousand years. 


some special tune—except the Marrings of 
Manipur whose baskets were too loose of 
mesh to hold the fine seed of song flower. 
So, to this day, they have no proper chants, 
poor souls!” 

Pity shadowed the listening coolie’s face. 
Still his interest did not diminish. He shift- 
ed his hoe to the other shoulder, hesitantly 
said: 

“Pray come home with me, my lord. 
Let me heap your bowl with rice. I fain 
would hear more.” 

“Thank you, brother. From moon’s wane 

(Continued on page 50) 


TOBOGGANING AT SARATOGA IN 1885 


Braced firmly in front and comfortably occupying two- 

thirds of the toboggan, Miss Victoria took the exhilarating 

flight down the torch-lighted chute more calmly than her 
Santa Claus beau clinging precariously behind. 


. froma photograph by Wim. Notman & Son 


THE ICE PALACE IN MONTREAL IN 1844 ~~ 


Until the advent of skiing on a large scale, Canada laid 

great emphasis on indoor winter sports, and every im- 

portant city had an indoor rink, safe from wintry blasts, 
with skating to music. 


SKATING IN CENTRAL PARK IN 1860 


There were two kinds of ponds in this popular park— 
the Ladies’ Pond and the Gentlemen’s Pond. On the 
latter everyone might skate and tumble about as he 
pleased, but the other pond was reserved for the gentler 
sex. Only gentlemen accompanied by ladies were allowed 
there and “policemen on skates effectually repressed all 


tendencies to rowdyism” according to a contemporary 
Fired at] 


Drawn by M. J. Burns 


WINTER 


SPORTS IN THE 


VICTORIAN ERA 


Old prints from Thomas F. Healy 


THEse winter scenes from an older and less 
sophisticated America may perhaps best be 
described in the words of contemporary jour- 
nalists. Their manner of writing and _ their 
conscious or unconscious humor are delight- 
fully suited to the quality and spirit of the 
drawings. 

Here is how a journalist writing in the 1850’s 
described sleighing in Boston: 

“The livery stable-keepers have reason to 
thank their stars that the winter did not pass 
away without a little of that falling weather 
without which the high prices of grain, hay 
and help are ‘most tolerable and not to be 
endured’ as Dogberry says. A bank of clouds 
is hailed with as much enthusiasm as the ap- 
pearance of a sperm whale from the crosstrees 
of a New Bedforder in the Pacific..When there 
are indications of a regular built, old-fashioned 
snowstorm, what bustle and animation pervade 
a public stable! Sleighs are run out, brushed 
and polished, from the ponderous seventy-four 
to the airy cutter built for a flyer that does his 
mile ‘low down in the thirties.’ Buffaloes, wolf 
skins, lynx, cat, coon, Russia squirrel and bear 
robes emerge from mysterious receptacles, 
harnesses are rubbed, bells and mountings are 
brightened and all made ready for action. Bells 
ring out gaily from horses’ necks, the warning 


‘la! la!’ of coasting urchins. echoes over the 
inclined planes of the Commons, and _ curb- 
stone brokers forget,awhile the fascination of 
two and a half per cent a month in dreams of 


the Neck.” 


Far more exciting than sleighing was ice. 


boating. This account of ice yachting on the 
Hudson appeared in 1883: 

“The runners of the modern ice yacht are 
about four feet long and act like outriggers 
in securing stability. In fresh breezes the 
windward runner, of course, tends to leave the 
ice. This tendency is counteracted by ballast, 
generally composed, by the experienced skip- 
per, of an honored guest from the city who 
hangs on grimly while a spray of crushed ice 
rises at him and he is borne onward at the rate 
of fifty or sixty miles an hour. Whether this 
proceeding assists_the gravity of the runner or 


not, it certainly ¢ounteracts any tendency to 


undue levity on the part of the ballast. The 
crew and passengers do themselves up into the 
likeness of hedgehogs with coats and mufflers 
and many stockings. The breezes are apt to be 
a trifle keen, but the thickness serves another 
purpose. Sometimes the change of direction is 
so sudden that the incautious passenger finds 
himself suddenly left and goes skipping over 

(Continued on page 43) 


Drawn by Winslow. 
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ICK YACHTING ON THE HUDSON 


Ice boats in the eighties had no difficulty in beating the fastest express trains, and one 

_boat had an undisputed record of nine miles in seven minutes. Dimensions were steadily 

increasing. The Icicle measured a hundred feet from bowsprit end to the end of the 
main boom and spread over a thousand feet of canvas. 


wn by Winslow Homer in 1 


GIVING THEIR RIVALS THE GO-BY 


Every available nag was mustered into service when there was a 

heavy enough snowfall for sleighing, and a dozen amateur races took 

place every afternoon with all sorts of vehicles—three-seaters, two- 
seaters, pungs and jumpers. 


Froma photo by Wm. Notman & Son 1889 


THE TOBOGGAN SPILL 


Winter sports are no new thrill for Montreal. The picture of the ice palace 
in 1844 on the opposite page is sufficient proof of that. As further evidence 
add this lively scene on Montreal’s toboggan slide in the eighties. 


CLEOPATRA’S BARGE, THE GREAT BOSTON SLEIGH 


Cleopatra’s Barge was the winter sensation of Boston and the neighboring towns in the fifties. Here is a contemporary 
account of one of its outings: “A jovial throng of schoolboys have embarked in Ward’s magnificent Cleopatra’s barge. 
They have passed through the chaos on the Neck and are plunging through a country road, shouting, singing and 
laughing, when they overhaul a heavily loaded wood sled, and as they incline to the left, down sink the larboard 
runners in‘a treacherous ditch, the leaders flounder down on their knees and out rumbles the juvenile cargo, not a bit 
hurt and not a bit scared. The countryman hastes to haw his oxen out of the road, startled at the floundering of the 
huge machine, which has so suddenly come upon him in the lonely path. We can predict the upshot of this ad- 
venture. There are boys enough to right the sleigh in a jiffy—to reassure and reseat the screaming girls, the harness 
holds, the driver mounts his lofty seat, gathers up his lines, cracks his whip and they get under way again, and ‘with 
many a merry peal of laughter, they drive homeward in the now sparkling starlight.” 
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MEXICO’S MOUJIKS GO TO THE FIELDS 


Main Street in Guadalupe Colony is nearly a mile long, a wide, smooth 

road flanked by Russian stockade fences and splendid trees. Founded more 

than thirty years ago, this Russian colony still speaks the language and 

follows the customs of the land the original settlers left to gain religious 
freedom. 


MEXICO’S EXILES FROM 


CZARIST RUSSIA 


By WILLIAM EDWARD CRANE 


ON THE MANTELPIECE 


The utmost simplicity characterizes the Russian homes in Guadalupe Colony. 
In this case the photograph reveals the shocking fact that one member of the 
family has departed from the ancestral paths. Many of the younger people 


find life in the colony dull and go to California to seek their fortunes. 
Knopf from Pix 


Knopf from Pia 


BE FIRST heard of Guadalupe Colony in the Black Cat Café 
in San Francisco’s Latin quarter, a place where poor artists sit 
for hours over dimly lighted tables, telling million dollar stories. 
The story of Guadalupe Colony was typical. It was about a 
lush green valley lost in the unexplored mountains of Baja 
California and inhabited by a village of rich, slightly mad 
Russians. 

The fellow who told of Guadalupe Colony was himself a 
Russian, named Daniel, for short. He wanted to prove that his 
countrymen were either madmen or geniuses depending upon 
their environment. Those who settled down any place and so 
attempted to curb their restless spirits became mediocre people, 
he maintained; whereas those, like himself, who were always 
jumping around the world were really quite superior. 

In 1930, Jack Dempsey built a beautiful hotel in the old Mexi- 
can town of Ensenada. He hired Daniel to decorate it. But 
Daniel had just begun his job when he learned of a nearby 
colony of Russian sectarians. He immediately forgot all about 
his work, rented a horse, and rode off into the mountains to find 
his countrymen. 

“Tt was my duty as a Russian to go to them”, he- explained. 
“Tf you knew what the Russian sectarians are—if you knew 
how they shut themselves 0 from the world—you would wun- 
derstand. Someone must tell them about important happenings, 
or they never find out. It was my duty to tell them about the 
overthrow of the Czar. And after I was good enough to tell 
them, they decided to kill me.” 


Daniel paused. Then he looked hurt when his listeners failed 
to show surprise. 


“Don’t you see?’ he exclaimed, “Those Russians have been 
living there so long they have become mad”’. 

Later I learned what had happened. The sun had fallen be- 
hind the coast range when Daniel rode his tired horse into the 
village. Everyone was preparing for bed. Since Daniel was 
the first Russian who had visited them since the colony was 
founded in 1903, the village elders were so impressed they called 
a meeting to hear his important announcement. All the old men 
gathered in the church, a plain, ultra-Protestant structure, and 
the women and boys were allowed to look in the open windows 
and door. 
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After Daniel spoke, arguments began and 
continued far into the night. At 3 a. M. 
the village patriarch rose to speak. He is a 
man of more than ninety years with a bil- 
lowing white beard reaching from his eyes 
almost to his hips. As he stood there in 
the silence of the Mexican night, the others 
knew that the time for decision had arrived. 

Dramatically, he picked up a huge black 
volume, known as the Book of Wisdom, 
and in a bass voice with rumbling res- 
onance, he declared that the Book describes 
the Czar accurately as the enemy of all 
mankind, but it makes not the slightest 
hint that he will be overthrown. 

It happens that the Book of Wisdom is 
the only volume permitted in the colony. 
It contains the concentrated experiences of 
hundreds of generations of these people. 
The Book of Wisdom serves this particu- 
lar sect as an encyclopedia and a supreme 
court. 

Since Daniel was out of agreement with 
the Book of Wisdom, the patriarch de- 
clared, he was a false witness probably 
sent by the Czar himself to upset the par- 
adise the colonists had toiled to perfect 
during the past twenty-seven years. Why! 
Daniel might even be an advance agent of 


‘through the air. 


the Czar’s tax collectors who had found 
the colony at last. It was high time that 
appropriate action be taken. 

At that signal a chair went hurtling 
A kerosene lamp was 
knocked to the earth floor and burst into 
flames, setting fire to a rough bench. Daniel 
jumped out of a window and onto his 
horse, managing to escape with his life, 
with most of the village charging hotly be- 
hind him. 

Thanks to its seclusion, Guadalupe 
Colony is quite unspoiled— an eighteenth- 
century Tolstoyan village, something out of 
the Dark Ages, in a spicy Mexican setting. 
Very few Americans have been there. 
Tourists who stay close-to the highways 
will never find it, for the Russians do not 
believe in advertising themselves or being 
talked about. Daniel, who is growing weary 
of the life of a genius, says that he some- 
times dreams of letting his whiskers grow 
so he can go down there and live some day. 
He says that Guadalupe Colony is the only 
authentic Russian village left in the entire 
world. 

The Mexican highway that winds around 
the hills south of Tijuana is splendid in 
every way. Where it reaches the Pacific 
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MATERNAL CONTENTMENT 


The old saying “Man’s work is from 
sun to sun; woman’s work is never 
done” is especially applicable to the 
sturdy housewives of Guadalupe 
Colony. - They raise large families; 
they feed the ducks, chickens and 
turkeys; they milk the cows and 
make the cheese; they weave and 
spin, do housework and—most im- 
portant of all—they cook the pro- 
digious meals their husky lords and 
masters insist upon. This woman 
wears the beauti’ul handmade shawl 
which she learned to make when she 
was a child in Russia. Now she has 
seven children of her own. 


Charles Shelton 


it is beautiful almost beyond words. En- 
gineers have obligingly blasted out parking 
places from which one can look far down 
to the electric blue sea. The mountain wall 
rises almost straight up to clouds of 
dazzling whiteness. 

Trouble commences with dramatic sud- 
denness when one reaches the General 
Rodrigues mansion about ten miles north 
of Ensenada and turns up the mountain 
road that leads to Guadalupe Colony. For 
an endless twenty miles this road twists, 
jerks and bumps upward over brown, 
jagged hills, then down into the green valley. 

Bad as the road is, the Russians think 
it is far too good. When the Mexican 
government insisted on cutting it through, 
the Russians protested. They pointed out 
that the mule path was quite adequate to 
meet their needs when it came time to 
move the annual harvest of wheat to En- 
senada. | 
unwelcome visitors, such as government offi- | 
cials and tax collectors. 

I should hasten to add that tourists are 
welcome when they manage to pass the 
ordeal of that awful road, for tourists al- 
ways bring American dollars. 

The weather is surprisingly cool in the 
valley most of the year, but I happened to 
arrive there on a hot Saturday afternoon in 
summer. On the outskirts of the village, 
I stopped at the first. house and walked 
boldly into the yard where a tall woman 
was unhitching five horses from a wagon. 
I asked her for a drink of water. She 
understood neither Spanish nor English, 
but motioned to a small out-building and, 
led the way. 

Yellow smoke from burning straw was 
pouring from a tile chimney in the small 
building. Steam leaked from cracks where 
the roof joined earth-brown adobe walls. 


Besides, the mule path kept out | 
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HE WORKS ON THE FARM 


This blond, clear-eyed youngster of Guadalupe will grow up to speak three 

languages: Russian at home; Spanish in school; and English, which is essential 

to everyone living in this region near the United States border. He is a member 
of a large family and already works long hours in the fields. 
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From within came the sound of a pleasant 
bass voice singing a happy song that was 
never born in Mexico. 

The woman shouted something at the top 
of her voice. She probably said “Hey, 
pa!” for the singing stopped. The door 
opened suddenly, emitting a cloud of steam. 

To my astonishment, a powerfully built 
man, naked and hairy as a gorilla, took 
shape in the dissolving steam. “Pa” had 
a long, shiny black beard. A _ friendly 
‘twinkle gleamed from his small, wide-set 
eyes. Three naked children peered out of 
the steam cloud behind him. The four had 
been enjoying their weekly steam bath. 
They had been beating each other rosy with 
branches, as hot vapors rose from a large 
copper kettle in which red-hot stones and 
pieces of broken machinery were dunked. 

The big man growled something at his 
children, who ducked back into the steam 
and slammed the door. 

“T got coo-zin in Fresno”, he said. His 
cousin was a butcher, a strong fellow who 
killed “sheeps, peeg, chicken, bulls”, but 
who was gentle as a dove at heart. I was 
invited to follow my host into his hut so 
he could hear about Fresno. In the hut 
he wrapped himself in a thick sheepskin 
blanket and climbed into his bed to sweat 
some more. I had noticed some curious 
thick scars on his back as he climbed into 
bed, so I inquired about them. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, bounding out of bed 
to show me more scars running from his 
shoulders to his calves, “Cossacks! What 
you call tax collectors!” 

He was very proud of his scars, but 
admitted that two other men in the vil- 
lage had even better collections, remind- 
ers of severe beatings they had received 
more than forty years ago in Russia. 
In telling me about his scars, he related 
bits of Russian history that I had never 
heard before, but which I have since 
verified. Practically all of the old men 
in Guadalupe Colony were almost liter- 
ally whipped out of Russia. Their en- 
tire village near the city of Erivan on 
the Turkish border had packed up and 
followed their patriarch to Mexico. 

The Czar had expanded his empire 
to the east and south at the expense of 
the Russian peasants who had to supply 
taxes and recruits for the army. The 
/peasants responded by breaking away 
from the Orthodox Church and setting 
‘up Protestant church sects: Dukhobors, 
Mollicans, Mennonites, Baptists, Jump- 
ing Saints, Standing Saints, Rolling - 
Saints, and old and new saints. The 


FIRST SETTLERS 


This hearty couple might have stepped 

forth from the pages of a novel by Tolstoy 

or Turgeney, yet their home is less than 

a hundced miles from San Diego, Cali- 

fornia. Both husband and wife were mem- 

bers of the original group that settled 
Guadalupe Colony. 
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sects differed in small details, but in one 
respect they all agreed. God is supposed 
to have whispered in the ears of the Prot- 
estant leaders and informed them that taxes 
and military service were repugnant in His 
eyes. 

Ordinary tax collectors found themselves 
powerless once these messages from on 
high were written into the Book of Wis- 
dom. So the Czar sent his Cossacks into 
the south after each harvest to do a little 
thrashing of the Czar’s faithful peasants. 
To the cities they would send guarded 
wagon trains of “recruits” and taxes in 
kind: grain, poultry, live stock and wool. 

At the turn of the century, when the 
Czar began his preparations for the Russo- 
Japanese war, he redoubled his brutal 
methods of collecting taxes; and about this 
time God’s whispers in the ears of the 
church leaders changed to visions of a 
paradise in a distant land—a place where 
there would be no wars or taxes. The 
whispers became so loud and the visions so 
sharp, that “walking delegates” were sent 
to discover these paradises and report back. 

Hence it was that the great migrations 
of the sectarian Russians to North and 
South America started forty years ago. 
Entire villages packed up to escape the 
Cossack scourge. Large numbers have 
settled in Canada where they occasionally 
cause trouble for the tax collectors by stag- 
ing a nude parade in protest. These parades 
always break into the newspapers, adding 
much to the merriment of nations and the 

(Continued on page 48) 


VILLAGE PATRIARCH 


More than thirty years ago George Samarin came 

to Mexico to help establish Guadalupe Colony. He 

still speaks only Russian, chants Russian prayers 

on Sunday, and during the week works vigorously, 

delighting in the fertile soil that vields such 
abundant crops. 
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FORGOTTEN MEN OF 
THE FROZEN NORTH 


By PAUL CURTIS 


I STOOD in the beautiful little military chapel of the 
Royal Mounted Police in their training area at Re- 
gina gazing at a bronze plaque. The inscription there- 
on was a tribute to the brave wife of a Mountie who 
had been killed by wolves in the far north—one of 
the few authentic records of a person being killed by 
American wolves that I know of. I realized that if 
it had not been for the fur trade, there would have 
been no reason for her to have followed her husband 
into that distant land of snow and solitude. Nor 
would I have appreciated it, if at the time I was not 
myself returning from the same vast country that so 
few people know. 

Only a few weeks before I was camped in a blizzard 
on the Great Smoky, a river that flows into the Atha- 
baska, which in turn joins the Mackenzie and pours 
its waters into the Arctic Sea. It was only the end of 
October, but the storm had raged for three days, and 
the passes were filled with snow. Then the temperature 
dropped to thirty below and we were nearly out of 
food with still a hundred and twenty-odd miles to 
go before we reached the settlement. My guide doubted 
that we could even get over the pass, at the foot of 
which he had camped, but we had to try; otherwise we 
would have to turn the ponies loose to get through 
the winter as best they could, while we went down 
the river until we were out of the mountains, thereby 
adding another hundred miles to our journey. 

We spent the best part of the day bucking the snow 
on foot to break a path for the weakening ponies, but 
as we neared the summit we found that the bare rock 
was swept clean by the wind. It was bitterly cold and 
with difficulty we raised a tent in the lee of some stunt- 
ed firs and set up our little stove inside. Without, 
the wind screamed like a banshee, and great clouds of 
snow dust were swept off the high peaks against the 
yellow sky. 

We were just sitting down to a meager supper when 
we heard the tink-tonk of a horse bell and raised the 
flap to see who was there. An old gray pony heavily 
packed, with a little filly trotting by her side, was toil- 
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WHERE FUR IS KING 


The demands of the fur trade and the constant pushing out for new sources 
of supply have been a compelling influence in the exploration and deyelop- 
ment of the great northern areas in both hemispheres. Ever since 1680 when 
Charles II of England granted to “The Honorable Governor and Company of 
Gentlemen Adventures of England Trading into Hudson’s Bay” a charter giving 
them virtual control over that region, Canada has been one of the greatest fur- 
producing countries in the world. Above, the Canadian National fish and 
game expert examines a fisher whose pelt ranks among the highly prized 
precious furs found in Eastern Canada. At the left a team of huskies brings 
in a load of fur and mail across the flat frozen wastes of the James Bay region. 
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MODERN TIMES 


Methods of trapping are es- 
sentially the same in any part 
of the country, but in the 
Hudson’s Bay region modern 
snow tractor trains are -sup- 
planting, wherever possible, 
the earlier and more primitive 
methods of getting the furs 
out. 


ing north, followed by another pony urged 
on by a man on foot. The first human 
being we had encountered in two months. 

_The guide hailed him familiarly, bidding 
him make his camp near by and come to us 
for his supper, explaining to me while we 
waited that he was a trapper from the set- 
tlement towards which we were headed, on 
his way in to his trap line. 

The trapper joined us and after we had 
eaten and the pipes were going we stretched 
out about the stove to chat and smoke. He 
explained that he had been delayed by the 
late arrival of some supplies or he would 
have been on his line by that time and 
have escaped the storm. He was worried, 
there was so much to do before he started 
trapping in earnest. There were all of his 
cabins to be repaired for the winter, on a 
great circular trap line of some ninety miles 
in circumference. Stores had to be left at 
each one and a supply of firewood stacked 
up both inside and without—a ready fire 
might make the difference between life and 
death when he staggered to the door some 
night. Then there were the ponies to drive 
back to the low meadows along the Smoky 
where they could paw out rich grass for the 
winter. 

He told his troubles simply in a halting 
gentle voice, his eyes upon the stove. 

“When do you come out?” I asked. 

“When the snows go in the spring, | 
usually get back to town about the middle 
of April if the thaw comes early.” 

Seven months! Seven months of  soli- 
tude and misery. It would take him a week 
on snowshoes to cover that circuit, and there 
was no shirking it. Seven months making 
snares and setting traps, with six hours of 
daylight, then the long eerie winter night 
closing down again silent as death save when 
a frozen tree cracked like a rifle shot as it 
split from the frost, and the howl of the 


hunting wolf pack trailing a mountain cari- 
bou to its end. 

[ knew those trapper cabins, not the 
roomy comfortable ones that one sees in 
the movies, in which an exhausted man 
would freeze to death before he got warm. 
But something more like a pigsty, partly dug 
out of the ground so that the walls did not 
have to be raised high, something ten foot 
long by less in width. A rude bunk along 
the floor on one side, the fireplace on the 
other with the wood piled beside it, so that 
the occupant could reach from his sleeping 
bag to toss the faggots upon it. In such 
a place without a window, too low to stand 
up and stretch in, he would live for half 
a year alone, moving about the circuit from 
one cabin to the other, wolfing poor food, 
and thawing out frozen carcasses that he 
might skin them and stretch the pelts to cure 
by the dim light of a tallow dip and the 
flicker of his fire. He would have no one 
to talk to and nothing to read, nor the 
light or time to do it if he had. 

“Great God, man, how do you stand it?” 

“©,” he replied gently, “it ain’t so bad. 
John Doe is trapping to the west of me 
about the head of Sheep Creek. We've a 
big cabin on the Muddy and we plan to 
meet and knock off for a week at Christ- 
mas. We have both brought in a couple of 
crocks of whiskey for the occasion and we'll 
have quite a holiday.” 

“And then,’ he added, brightening per 
ceptibly, “I’ve got my radio, it’s only a 
tiny affair I got in Edmonton, but it’s light 
and up here one don’t need a strong one 
there ain’t much interference, Last year | 
toted it in and it wouldn’t work at all, | 
reckon that gyp I got it from gave me a 
couple of worn-out tubes—I felt pretty bad 
about that.” 

When he finally knocked out his pipe and 
went back to his own camp, I turned to the 
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guide. “I’d think he would go 
raving mad.” 

The guide 
bushed now.” 

“Bushed ?” 

“Veh, going nuts—the bush 
has got him. Notice how he 
avoided your eyes like a wild 
beast? Never looked straight at 
us once all the time he was here. 
That’s the first sign—you fellers 
from the cities would say that 
such a man could not be trusted 
around the corner, but it isn’t 
so with him, you could trust Jake 
with everything you have in the 
world. Solitude did that—the 
next thing he will be talking to 
himself and paying no attention 
to people when he meets them, 
then some day he will head into 
the hills and never come back. 
They all start in the same way, 
with a partner; things are all 
right for a few seasons, then they 
begin wrangling. One of ’em 
takes exception to the other fel- 
ler’s snoring, to the way he stirs 
his coffee or something equally 
foolish—they split and go off on their own. 
You can usually give ’em about five years 
of it after that before they get like Jake, 
and that’s the beginning of the end.” 

“But you do see old trappers that have 
been at it all their lives?” 

“Sure, generally some feller that’s gone 
native and married a squaw—that saves 
them. Or two old sourdough’s who have 
stuck together for years, because they have 
the hardihood to control themselves, or split 
up for a while when they feel like fighting. 
Sometimes it’s a lonely cuss who soon as 
he gets to town cashes his furs and goes on 
a spree for the summer. They never get 
anywhere, spend everything they make, may- 
be three thousand dollars in a few months 
if their catch is a good one, and go back 
into the bush on a grub stake, but they 
keep their reason. Jake isn’t like that— 
he came from a good family in the old coun- 
try, he can’t take to a squaw and he has 
saved his money, but he’ll never quit now, 


“TWe’s 


nodded, 


it’s got him.” I hoped he was exaggerating. 

Which reminded me that, coming home 
from France in 1918, I met a great raw- 
boned chap named Westwood who had been 
a major in Allenby’s army in Palestine. 
Talking about Canada he told me how he 
had left Fort Resolution in a canoe and 
paddled alone the length of the Mackenzie 
River, wintering in the Arctic on Herschel 
Island with the whalers. The flies and mos- 
quitoes almost drove him mad, and he used 
to talk to himself ceaselessly. One day 
when he had been alone for months he saw 
another party on the river and for no good 
reason that he could think of slunk off into 
the bush. Later he killed a moose and while 


he was cutting out the meat they found him. 
He said that he had the hardest time to 
keep from running away and difficulty in 
talking to them until the feeling wore off. 
That is the main reason why the Mounties 
in the far North are always sent out in 
pairs, rather than for mutual protection. 


OUTPOST IN THE WILDERNESS; 


A trapper’s cabin, in the Rockies or in the 
East, hugs the ground, with drifts of snow 
banking its sides for warmth. Before the 
bitter cold sets in the trapper must see that 
all the cabins on his trap line are stocked 
with food supplies and’ piles of firewood 
sufficient to last the long months before he 
gets back to civilization. 


It is an unwritten law in the North that 
one man goes crazy, two or four are safe, 
but that three spell trouble. Sooner or later 
in. the long winter two of them will pair 
up and pick on the third until they make 
his life unbearable. I remember a few years 
back when a party of three went into the 
bush to trap for the winter. In the spring 

(Continued on page 43) f 


THE WAY BACK 


This tractor-beaten path runs to Moose 
Factory, the Hudson’s Bay Company post on 
James Bay. Over this trail huskies bring 
furs and mail. In the West, however, the 
trapper must get his furs to market by air- 
plane, by dog team, on his back or in birch- 
bark canoes after the spring thaw. 
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work for the betterment of transportation facilities: 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
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PIONEERS 40,000 YEARS AGO 


Ividences have at last been found of a 
race of inhabitants of the southwestern 
United States about whom there has here- 
tofore been no record during a period of 
some 1,500 years, according to a report 
received from Dr. Paul S. Martin, leader 
of the Field Museum Archeological Ex- 
pedition to the Southwest. 

These Indians came to America some 
time between 40,000 and 10,000 years ago 
and lived here till at least 500 B.C. Then, 
to the puzzlement of archeologists who 
have hitherto studied the problem, all 
trace of them disappears until about 1,000 
A.D. 

This long gap in the reconstruction of 
prehistoric American human records is 
now on the road toward being filled, as a 
result of the researches conducted in the 
Mogollon and San Francisco mountain 
regions of New Mexico during the past 
five months by Dr. Martin and other 
archeologists associated with him on the 
expedition. 

In the following excerpts from Dr. Mar- 
tin’s report, he coordinates past knowl- 
edge of the “Mogollon culture” people 
with the new findings, establishing a 
hypothetical historical sequence: 

“Some 18,000 years ago the last Pleisto- 
cene ice sheet in Canada was so reduced 
that an ice-free corridor formed at the 
eastern foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
Through this corridor some of the Asiatic 
peoples shortly found their way into what 
is now the United States... . 

“Evidence of early immigrants is 
present in southeastern Arizona, and has 
been studied by other archeologists who 
have previously-worked in this field. The 
records occur in beds exposed by the 
modern arroyo erosion. They include 
stone axes, knives, milling. stones, and 
handstones, and occur in association with 
bones of extinct horses, bison, camels, 
dire wolves and mammoths. Part of the 
charcoal in the hearths of early dwellings 
is of hickory, which today grows no 
closer than some seven hundred miles to 
the east. The early people camped on 
the sandy flood plain of a permanent 
stream during the Pluvial period which 
came to a close some ten thousand years 
ago. 

“From the appearance of the first 
primitive pottery in 500 B.C. to the ad- 
vanced forms of painted pottery and 
highly developed villages in A.D. 1000, 
all trace of these people had until now 
been lacking. 

“The Field Museum expedition of 1939 
(ninth season of operations), working in 
southwestern New Mexico some eighteen 
miles from the Arizona line, has un- 
covered evidence of a culture that may 
lie in the early part of the gap period. 
The excavated pit houses of a former vil- 
lage represent a very ancient type of 
dwelling brought over from the Old 
World where it was very common. Such 
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houses are found in northern Europe, 
Siberia and China, and may have been 
brought to the New World anywhere 
from 40,000 to 10,000 years ago. A pit 
house consists of walls sunk two to three 
feet below the ground level, roofed over 
by boughs and hide supported by six-foot 
posts. The floors are smooth hard-packed 
dirt, and the entrance is generally a low 
passage opening to the east. This is also 
characteristic of the Old World pit 
houses, and may have been in accordance 
with the dictates of a cult or merely for 
warmth. 

“These particular people have left 
nothing behind that the archeologist may 
regard as a clue indicating more than 
that they like their earlier brothers were 
hunters, probably a poor and peaceable 
people and that they had to contend with 
the exigencies of stern elements for food 
and shelter.” 


BELATED CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 


In a few communities in North Caro- 
lina old timers celebrate Christmas be- 
latedly and in a curious fashion. 

At Rodanthe, for instance, the eastern- 
most village of the United States, a few 
families will staunchly continue to ob- 
serve “Old Christmas” on January 5, 
though not a soul can say why. Rodan- 
theans are not nearly so curious about 
Old Christmas as outsiders are, and they 
have no idea whether it is a throwback to 
the Gregorian calendar, or whether it is a 
Twelfth Night observance. 

Rodanthe’s Old Christmas is further 
complicated by the tradition of “Old 
Buck,” the antithesis of St. Nicholas, and 
who is a menacing ogre to naughty chil- 
dren, thus an important adjunct to dis- 
cipline at this time of year. Old Buck 
materializes as an adult prank sometimes, 
and is obviously concocted of a steer 
skull, a sheet and two conspirators. 
Smart folk from the mainland have iden- 
tified him with the Yulebok of the Sean- 
dinavians, and he no doubt was cast 
ashore at Rodanthe in the imagination 
of some shipwrecked Swedish sailor, and 
thence survived no one knows how many 
generations. There are some Scandi- 
navian names on the Banks. Rodanthe 
children are also taught that the beasts 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice, 


of the field kneel in homage on Old 
Christmas eve. 


AIR TRAVEL TO SOUTH AMERICA 


As a result of the war in Europe, air 
travel between South Amrican countries 
and between Latin Amrica and_ the 
United States has increased to a point 
where “our planes can’t hold them,” 
Capt. Harold R. Harris, Vice President 
of Pan American-Grace Airways—associ- 
ate company of Pan American Airways— 
said recently upon his arrival from an in- 
spection tour of the airline’s six thousand- 


mile route from Cristobal to Buenos 
Aires. 
“When war broke out in Europe I 


though there would certainly ‘be a slump 
in traffic,’ Captain Harris stated. “I was 
sure people would dig in and stay there. 
The result has been completely the re- 
verse. In September our line carried one 
hundred per cent more passangers than 
during the same month last year.” 

Captain Harris then told of South 
American importers, cut off from Euro- 
pean sources of supply, placing rush or- 
ders for American goods to be delivered 
by air express. Similarly, South Amer- 
ican exporters are rushing their samples 
by plane to the United States, hoping to 
find: markets here which will substitute 
European markets now lost because of 
the war. Industrial firms in South 
America, he said, are either increasing 
their staffs or rushing principal men to 
key positions by plane. Diplomatic per- 
sonnel, particularly British, is being in- 
creased and is sent by air in order to 
take up new posts immediately. Germans 
moving from one South American coun- 
try to another are also numerous. [ven 
mining companies, such as tin and wol- 
fram mines in Bolivia, are now so active, 
Captain Harris said, that they are having 
American-made machinery and replace- 
ments sent by air express from the United 
States. 

Air mail has also reached an unprece- 
dented volume. According to Captain 
Harris, 300 per cent more mail than ever 
before was carried out of Buenos Aires by 
the Pan American-Grace plane on the 
first trip after the Argentine government 
arranged to have transatlantic air mail 
from Argentina sent by Pan American- 
Grace to New York and from there to 
travelers, either returning to Germany or 
Europe by the transatlantic “Clippers.” 

Meanwhile, American tourists, unable 
to go to Europe, are traveling more and 
more to South America, an increasing 
number of them by plane. This was mani- 
fested even before war was declared, Cap- 
tain Harris said. In July, he pointed out, 
Pan American-Grace had an increase of 
52 per cent in passenger traffic over the 
same month last year. In August there 
was an increase of 50 per cent compared 
to the same period in 1938. 
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the scenic wonders of the great “GOOD 
NEIGHBOR LANDS” under the Southern Cross. 
See RIO DE JANEIRO, gracious and beautiful, the — 
rods ‘loveliest, liveliest seaport... SANTOS and 
SAO PAULO, where King Coffee reigns and or- 
- chid bloom with lavish abandon .. . ‘MONTE-— 
"VIDEO, with rose-decked streets and glorious 
beaches... BUENOS AIRES, sophisticated « center 
{ wealth and culture... 


D, exotic ieles of the: est Indies. 


$5. BRAZIL ‘5S. S.URUGUAY 
_§.S. ARGENTINA | 


Ships deened. to provide the holiday-seeker with 


all the comforts, all the activities that make a 
cruise vacation memorable. All staterooms outside 
a air-conditioned dining rooms ... outdoor tiled 
swimming pools with broad Lido sports decks... 
extensive programs of shipboard entertainment. 


of 8 ’ Daw ; ‘S61 to South America’s thrilling 
East Coast, sailing from New York every other 
F riday, calling at six ports. Fares from $360 tour- 


480 first class ($550 at certain seasons). Lib- 


eral st p-over arrangements. available. 


Consult your es ravel Agent or 
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BARBADOS and TRINI- 


UNITED STATES 


Jan. 1—Tournament of Roses at Pasadena 


and Rose Bowl Game, California 


Sugar Bowl Football Classic at New Or- 
leans, Louisiana 


Annual Yachting Regatta at Fort Myers, 
Florida 


Jan. 1 to 3—Intercollegiate Hockey Tourna- 
ment at Lake Placid, New York ‘ 


Jan. 4 to €—TIntercollegiate Tce Hockey 
Matches for President Hoover Trophy at 
Yosemite, California 

Jan. 5, 6—DLake Arrowhead Ski Runners 
Meet for Van Nuys Trophy on Keller 
Peak, California 

Jan. 5 to 7—All-American Air Races at 
Miami, Florida 
ee Golf Tournament at Los Angeles, 


California 


Jan. 6—Installation of Indian Governors in 
All Pueblos, New Mexico 


Eagle Dance at San Ildefonso, New Mex- 


ico 
Jan. 7—The ‘Feast of Light’”’ at Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina 


Jan. 8 to 14—Tennis Championships at Or- 
lando, Florida 


Jan. 10—Opening of Horse Racing at Hia- 
leah Park, Miami, Florida 


Jan. 13—Fanecy Costume Ice Skating Car- 


nival at Yosemite, California 
Jan. 13, 14—Annual Winter Carnival at 
Chester, Vermont 
Curling for Blade Trophy, Seigniory 
Club, Montebello, Quebec 


Jan. 13 to _20—National 
Show at Denver, 


Jan. 14—Dress Parade, of the Kentucky 
Military Institute at Venice, Florida, and 
on Alternate Sundays through March 


Jan. 15—New England Sled Dog Club 
Races at Wonalancet, New Hampshire 


Jan. 15 to 20—Lake County Fair and Poul- 
try Show at Eustis, Flerida 


Jan. 17 to 21—National Match Play Open 
Golf Championship at San Francisco, 
California 


Jan. 20, 21—Midwinter Ski and Ice Carni- 
val at Sun Valley, Idaho 


Jan, 22 to 26—Annual Winter Golf Cham- 
pionships of Florida at St. Augustine 


Jan. 24 to 27—Bahy Grand Trapshoot at 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Jan. 26 to Feb. 4--Winter Carnival at St. 
Paul, Minnesota 


Western Stock 
Colorado 


Jan. 27, 28—National Championship Motor- 
cycle Races at Daytona Beach, Florida 


Jan. 28, 29—Downhill ard Slalom Ski Races 
at Lake Arrowhead, California, 


Jan. 30—International Cockfights at , Or- 


lando, Florida 


Jan. 30 to Feb. 2—Winter Vandalia (Gun 
Shoot) at Eustis, Florida 


to Feb. 6—Mardi 
Louisiana 


Feb. 2. 3—Williams College Winter Carnival 
at Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Feb. 3, 4—Winter Cluh Invitational Ski 
Meet at Yosemite, California 


Feb. 6 to 10—Championshin Golf Tourna- 
ment at Ormond Beach, Florida 
Feb. 7 to 13—Chinese New Year Celebra- 


tions, Especially Colorful in San Fran- 
cisco and New York 


Feb. 8 to 11—World Championship Rodeo 
in Phoenix, Arizona 


Feb. 9, 10—Dartmouth College Winter Car- 
nival at Hanover, New Hampshire 


Waitin ese Gras 


Orleans, 


in New 


Feb. 10—Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Regatta 
off Miami Beach, Florida 


Feb. 10 to 12—Northern New York Speed 
Skating Championships at Lake Placid 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


Feb. 11 to 14—Meeting of International 
College of Surgeons at Florida Medical 
Center, Venice 


Feb. 12 to 17—National ‘Championship of 
Golf Club Champions at St. Augustine, 
Florida 


Feb. 13—Miami-Nassau Sailing Race 


Feb. 13 to 17—Mid-Florida Women’s Golf 
Tournament at Orlando, Florida 


Feb. 16, 17—Midwinter 
Carnival at Lake Placid 


Feb.16.to 18—Middlebury College Winter 
arnivat at Middlebury, Vermont 


Feb. 17, 18—The ‘‘Taschereaw’’ Ski Race at 
Mont Tremblant, Quebec 


Figure Skating 


Feb. 18—International Ski Jumping Tourna- 
ment at Brattleboro, Vermont 
Outboard Motorboat Regatta at 

Smyrna, Florida 


Feb. 19 to 24—Central Florida Exposition | 


at Orlando, Florida 


Feb. 20 to 25—La Fiesta de los Vaqueros 
at Tucson, Arizona “4 


Feb. 21 to 25—Winter Sports Carnival at 
Portland and Mt. Hood, Oregcn 


Feb. 22—Ski Club Meet and Ice Carnival 
“at Sun Valley, Idaho 


Santa Anita Derby, California 


Feb. 22 to 25—Bobsled and Ski Jumping 
Championship at Lake Placid, New York 


Open Golf’ Tournament, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
International Dogsled Derby at Quebec 


City 


Feb. 27 to Mar. 2—Women’s South Atlan- 
tic Golf Championship at Ormond Beach, 
Florida 

Feb. 29, Mar. 
Park, Florida 

Feb. 29 to Mar. 3—Dominion Ski Champion- 
ships at Banff, Alberta 

Mar. 1 
Florida 


Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Ski 
pionships at Yosemite, California 


Eastern Canada Ski Championships at Ste. 
Marguerite, Quebec 
Mar. 2—Widener Challenge Cup 
Hialeah Park, Miami, Florida 
Mar. 2 to Apr: 
Mississippi 


Mar. 3 to 6—TInternational Four-Ball Golf 


1—Bach Festival at Winter 


to 3—Horse Show at Orlando, 


Cham- 


Race at 


7—Pilgrimages to Natchez, 


Tournament at Miami, Florida 
Mar. 3 to 10—Spring Garden Fiesta in 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Mar. ; 
St. Augustine 


Mar. 9, 10—All-Indian Show at Phoenix. 
Arizona 

Mar. 14 to 24—-Yaqui Indian Dances during 
Holy Week at Tucson, Arizona 


Mar. 22—Good Friday. Flagellation of 
Los Penitentes throughout New Mexico 


Mar. 22 to 24National Downhill. Slalom 
and Combined Ski Championships and 
Competition for the Harriman Trophy at 
Sun Valley, Idaho 


MEXICO 


Jan. 17—Blessing of the Animals at Tlal- 
pam, a Suburb of Mexico City 


Jan. 30 to Feb. 2—Fiesta_at Coatlinchan. 
Noted for its Mexican Dances 


Feb. 2—Dia de la Candelaria (Candlemas 
Day) 


Feb. 5—National Holiday 
Feb. 9—Festival of San Juan Teotihuacan 


NASSAU 


Jan. 12—Opening of Horse Racing Season 
at Fort Montagu Park 


Feb. 14—Opening of the Winter Race Se- 
ries of the Royal Nassau Sailing Club 


J—‘A Day in Old Spain” Fiesta at/ 


New 
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Adventure on skis, down frosty slopes with the sun in your 
face and the wind in your hair; on breath-taking bobsled runs 
where every curve is a thrill; skating and snowshoeing; or 
if you prefer a quicter pastime, a ride behind a team of 
huskies or, best of all, in a ‘“‘one-hoss open sleigh” with the 
sleighbells tinkling in the crystal clear air. Then when the 


CANADA 

Ste, Agathe Des Monts— 
Laurentide Inn 

La Cantiniere 

St. Jovite— 

Gray Rocks Inn 
Quebec— 

Chateau Frontenac 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Buck Hill Falls— 
The Inn 


) VERMONT 


Stowe— 
The Lodge at Smuggler’s Notch 


MASSACHUSETTS 


East Northfield— 
The Northfield & Chateau 


Great Barrington— 
Berkshire Inn 
Pixley Tavern 
Jug End Barn 


Greenfield— 
Weldon Hotel 


New Boston— 
New Boston Inn 


North Adams— 
Hotels Richmond G Wellington 


PNORTH TO ADVENTURE 


be 


day is done, the crackling logs of an open fire within and, 
without, the shining radiance of snow-clad fields. 


Above is a map 


in the East. Wri 


showing the principal winter sports centers 
te to TRAVEL for further information or 


direct to the hotels listed and be sure to make your reserva- 


tions in advance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


North Conway— 
Oxen Yoke Ski Lodge 


Intervale— 
Headlands 
Pioneer Inn 


Franconia— 
Peckett’s on Sugar Hill 
Mountain View House 


Shelbourne— 
Philbrooks 


Waterville Valley— 
Waterville Inn 


NEW YORK 


Keene Valley— 
Interbrook Lodge 


Lake Luzerne— 


Lucerne Villa Inn 
Grand View-St. Moritz Hotels 


Lake Placid— 
Glenwood Inn 


Thendara— 
Van Auken’s Tavern 


at the very doorstep of beautiful 
. BROADMOOR in the Rockies | 


Direction— 
American Hotels 
Corp. 


NEW YORE: 
570 Lexington Ave .~ 
Plaza 5-3673 


LOS ANGELES: 
Glen Fawcett, 
510 West 6th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
49 Greary St., 
Sutter 4464 


Invitation to Happiness 
in Southern 


ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 


You’ll find happiness in this haven of complete rest where 
a wealth of outdoor sports, inns, ranches and hotels are 


readily available. 


There’s happiness in the gracious hospitality and friendly air 
aboard either the de luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED or the 
economy - luxury CALIFORNIAN, daily between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, through El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix and Palm 
Springs. Through Pullman to San Diego. 


Through service daily from St. Louis, Memphis 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul 


, Passenger Traffic Manager 
es, 723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, III. 


’ Please send literature and travel information about 1) Arizona 
0 California 0 All-expense Califorina Tours. 
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WHAT ANIMALS TALK ABOUT 
( Continued from page 10) 


the strict sense, but gives a strange 
growling note, several times repeated. 


The spotted hyena laughs almost 
entirely at night. At the Zoo its 
laughter can regularly be elicited, 
especially in the dusk, by giving the 
animal food and then trying to take 
it away. In nature it seems usually 
to be uttered over the kill, as a threat 
to other scavengers of its own kind 
and of other species such as jackals. 


Most cetaceans appear to be dumb. 
Even in their death agony the large 
whales emit no sound.. The moaning 
sound heard when a whale spouts 
near at hand is a purely mechanical 
by-product of the escaping jet of air. 
However, killer whales when fighting 
give vent to a loud scream very like 
that of an enraged horse. An eye 
witness (or perhaps I should say 
ear witness) of these battles off the 
coast of British Columbia tells me 
that this frightening noise can be 


heard a mile away and more.The— 


whales and their relatives not only 
lack the outer ear as in true seals, 
but the meatus or approach passage 
to the drum is closed, and the drum 
is coarse and not suited for trans- 
mitting vibrations to the inner ear. 
Presumably the sense of hearing in 
this group is very poor. 

The giraffe and the okapi are 
among the most mute of mammals. 
The giraffe is often credited with 
being wholly silent, in spire of its 


possession of normal vocal! cords. 
This, however, is erroneous. Mr. 
Koch has, heard a grunt—a _ true 


vocalization and not merely a snort 
—on four occasions, but in any case 
the species is exceptionally silent. Ap- 
parently the bands rely entirely on 
sight for keeping together. The okapi 
seems equally silent. Neither of the 
two male specimens that have been 
at the London Zoo have ever been 
heard to utter a sound, But Mr. Koch 
once heard the female at Antwerp 
give vent to a shrill sound, almost 
worthy of being called trumpeting, 
apparently as an expression of jeal- 
ously when the keeper was paying 
attention to the male in an adjacent 
cage. This silence is unusual in a 
forest-living creature. However, we 
must remember that the okapi is not 
a gregarious animal but lives solitary 
almost all the year. Possibly it be- 
comes vocal during the mating 
season. 


The South American primates in- 
clude the best monkey vocalizers. The 
howler monkey has the strongest 
voice, for its size, of any mammal. 
The sound carries up to three miles 
in open country and two miles in 
dense forest. It is usually stated that 
the huge volume of sound is due to 
a chorus, but other authorities assert 
that it is produced by a single male. 
The animal has a special bellows-like 
structure of its larynx to assist it in 
producing this prodigious volume of 
sound. The capuchins have an aston- 
ishing vocabulary and are rarely 
silent. Much of their chattering is al- 
most bird-like; often their utterances 
sound very piteous, though this is 
more apparent than real. The spider 
monkeys bark, velp, whine and cry. 


The gregarious baboons are very 
conversational animals. Most of their 
communications, both in the pack as 
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a whole and in its component family 
groups, are effected by voice. The 
cries of the hamadryas baboons are 
for the most part variations on the 
theme of the bark, though these 
range from what one could call a 
grunting conversational chatter at one 
extreme to an intimidating howling 
shout or roar at the other. They also 
scream in fear; and in nature the 


‘old males ‘give a whistling call. 


The true apes really demand a 
book to themselves. 
types, gibbon, orang, chimpanzee and 
gorilla, differ strikingly in the type 
of sounds they produce, and within 
the gibbons each species has its very 
characteristic | performance. The 
orang-utan is the most silent of the 
apes. Of the two African types, the 
chimpanzee, with its volatile tempera- 
ment, is much more vocal than its 
huge relative, the gorilla. Its vocabu- 
lary-and the range of sounds of dif- 
ferent quality that it can produce are 
very extensive. The gorilla is the 
only primate to accentuate its vocal 
powers by mechanical means. The 
drumming on its chest with its fists 
makes a hollow resonant sound. This 
is sometimes given alone, sometimes 
in conjunction with a roar. The com- 
bined roaring and drumming of an 
enraged old male gorilla, weighing 
perhaps five hundred pounds and ad- 
vancing with open mouth, must be a 
most terrifying -experience. 


We do not know what powers of 
conceptual thought may be latent in 
the mind of a chimpanzee or an 
orang-utan. But certainly they never 
emerge from their latency, and this, 
it seems, is because of the animal’s 
difficulty in learning the use of words 
for things. Painstaking efforts have 
been made to teach chimpanzees to 
talk, but after over a year’s training 
the animdl had only two or three 
words at its command. We know 
that there are definite “speech cen- 
ters” in the human brain: these par- 
ticular bits of cerebral machinery 
must be very poorly developed in the 
chimpanzee, and without them he 
can no more achieve fluent speech 
than a man could weave without a 
loom. 


Human beings have thus reached a 
new stage in the development of 
language. We may call it the stage 
of speech, and define speech as the 
use of arbitrary symbols to convey 
information, including words for 
things. Man has been defined as the 
tool-making animal; but in a very 
real sense the most important tools 
that he possesses are words, 


While in the early stages of human 
development all words were sounds, 
the invention of writing led to an 
increasing proportion of them being 
stored in silent form. Nevertheless, 
vocal speech remains the basic meth- 
od of human communication, and so 
of the essential human capacity, not 
only for transmitting experience from 
generation to generation but for ac- 
cumulating it. It is interesting to 
reflect that sound production, which 
appeared late in evolution and ex- 
ists only in ‘a small minority of liv- 
ing creatures, has in man become 
the necessary foundation for any 
future progress that evolving life 
may be destined to achieve. 
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‘FORGOTTEN MEN OF THE FROZEN NORTH 
(Continued from page 38) 


two of them came out with a catch 
which sold for more than five thou- 
sand dollars and _ strange _ stories 
which did not jibe as to what had 
happened to the third. Suspicion led 
to investigation and they confessed 
that he had got on their nerves so 
that they just had to kill him—one 
of them said that he could not stand 
the way he clicked his teeth. 

Aside from this mental castigation 
one has to remember that death is 
always shadowing him and that the 
slightest lapse of caution may spell 
disaster. Two men I[ knew were 
trapping on the Smoky, and one of 
them told me the following story. 
They decided to quit for a week or 
two and go into the settlement 
for Christmas, One moonlight night 
“when they were mushing on snow- 
shoes with the thermometer at forty 
below, they decided to push through 
and end their journey. As they 
crossed Rock Lake on the ice, one 
of them recalled a trap that he had 
‘set nearby at the foot of it. He told 
his companion to go ahead, he would 
examine the trap and follow him to 
the village. That was the last that 
was seen of him alive. When in the 
morning he still had not showed up, 
a party went back and searched for 
him. The story was plainly written 
on the snow. 


He had stepped through an air hole 
where the ice was thin near the 
shore, gone in up to his knees. In 
that temperature he knew that his 
legs would soon freeze if he did not 
start a fire quickly and change his 
socks and mocassins. Hurrying ashore, 
he quickly built a fire at the foot of 
a great fir and started to remove his 
sodden clothing. But he was young 
and had forgotten one thing: the 
boughs of the fir were heavily laden 
with snow. Soon the heat of the 
blaze below warmed it and an ava- 
lanche landed on his fire. Before 
that poor chap could gather kindling 
and start another the cold got him, 
and in the morning they found his 
frozen body beside that pitiful fire. 

Joe ’Heureux, who was with me 
on a trip two years ago, was once 
1 prospecting for a new country in the- 
summer upon the headwaters of the 
Liard. It was terribly hot in the 
middle of the day, as it can be in the 
Subarctic, as he paddled down stream 
to Fort Simpson in a frail birch 


canoe. So he pulled off his shirt and 
in dong so unbuckled his belt to 
which was attached his Colt revolver. 
A little while later he ran into a 
rapid and before he knew it, struck 
a submerged rock which tore a great 
hole in the bottom of the canoe, in- 
stantly sinking it and dumping him 
into the water. When he got ashore 
he realized his position. There he 
was half clothed, with no matches, all 
his supplies and his gun gone, and 
some two hundred miles west of the 
settlement. He started at once, mad- 
dened by the flies, and traveled night 
and day, subsisting on berries and 


a raw rabbit which he killed with a, 


stick. Ten days later the Indians at 
the Fort saw a bear on the far shore 
of the river and paddled over to kill 
it. Fortunately when they got within 
shooting distance they realized that 
it was a man crawling on his hands 
and knees. Joe will never get into a 
canoe again without tying everything 
to it and keeping his gun on him. 

But it isn’t all tragedy. There is 
comedy of sorts in it too, if one has 
the humor to see it. The late 
Colonel Roosevelt told me a story of 
meeting a lone trapper in the West 
coming down a mountain trail with 
his swollen face bound up in a dirty 
rag. Inquiry brought the informa- 
tion that he was suffering from a 
toothache and was riding in to town 
to have it extracted, just a matter of 
some hundred and fifty miles. 

“Gosh!” said the Colonel, “couldn’t 
you ptt a bit of string or a wire 
about it and yank it out yourself?” 

“Sure,” was the laconic reply, “if 
I had the string.” 

Shooting in Alberta I met two 
adorable Swedish brothers who were 
inseparable—they had been in Canada 
for about twenty years and _ still 
talked about going home to see the 
old folks before it was too late. 

“Maybe we get dere dis year,” the 
elder said to me—‘“we almost did last 
year—but it’s so hard. We work 
yust like beaver all winter—der 
spring come and we get to Edmon- 
ton with plenty of money—but der 
peoples are so nice to us and der 
girls is so pretty—we get drunk till 
de money iss all gone—ten times we 
get to Edmonton on der way to 
Svenska and we never get no furder 


—but bye golly—we try again.” 
ie 


WINTER SPORTS IN THE VICTORIAN ERA 
(Continued from page 30) 


the ice like what is called in the 
baseball field a hot grounder, and his 
only hope is that he may not be 
‘sharply fielded’ by an imbedded log 
_in the ice or a casual boulder.” 

Finally, we have this somewhat 
labored effort at jocosity apropos of 
the hazards of ice skating in Central 
Park: 

“There are—to deal with the mat- 
ter after the Touchstone manner— 
eight degrees, forms or modes of 
tumbling, no more and no less. There 
is, first, the Fling Utter; second, the 
Smash Complicated; third, the Stag- 
ger Victorious; fourth, the Scramble 
Ineffectual; fifth, the Drop Sudden; 
sixth, the Fall Facetious; seven, the 


Tumble Truculent; and eight, the 
Crash Unresisted. The most undig- 
nified of all is the Drop Sudden. 
Here the sufferer drops, without any 
apparent cause, upon the ice in a sit- 
ting posture with his legs straight out 
in front of him, It has been remarked 
by great observers and profound 
thinkers that the patient in this case 
is apt to sit there for some minutes 
before attempting to rise; that he is 
apt to look about him; and that, after 
picking up his hat which the Drop 
invariably knocks off, he will take a 
handkerchief therefrom and care- 
fully blow his nose while still in this 
sitting posture.” 


as 


(ees where life is brilliantly colorful 
—spontaneously gay and exciting . . . tra- 
ditionally hospitable. Come to Cuba! 
Enjoy all Havana’s enthralling pleasures 
. . . famous beaches spot-lighted by glori- 
ous sunshine . . . thrilling jai-alai . . . the 
races .... the smart Casino . . . festive eve- 
nings, resounding with the alluring beat of 
the rhumba. 

See, too, the Cuba of colorful country- 
sides—fascinating towns, historical cities, 
charming valleys—treasured spots of rare 
scenic beauty . . . all threaded together 
by fine motor highways into one continu- 
ously fascinating experience. 

This is the Winter for your visit to the 
friendly island Republic of Cuba . . . only 
100 miles from the coast of Florida! For 
complete information and literature apply 
to your Travel Agent or... 


CUBAN NATIONAL TOURIST COMMISSION 


Paseo de Marti 255, Havana, Cuba 


Morro Castle, famous landmark, 
recognized throughout the worl 
symbol ; 
pleasure capital of the Americas. 


of Havana, the 


SO NEAR! Fast 


transportation to 
Cuba by plane. or 
steamer with rail, 
air and bus connec- 
tions from all points. 
No passports re- 
quired, 
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_ Don’t hesitate in your choice of a hotel in New York—decide 
| on The Plaza. Every year The Plaza becomes richer in tradi- 
tion and more modern in convenience, the acknowledged: ' 
standard of excellence in service. Plaza rates are moderate. 
Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 


THE PLAZA, Facing Central Park, At Fifth Ave. And Fifty Ninth St., NEW YORK — | 


You really live when you spend a winter in the sunny El Paso 


Southwest, There’s so much to enjoy every day — loafing in the 
sun, riding, golf, exploring strange scenes along the Mexican bor- 
der; and so many things to see— Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
White Sands National Monument, Old Mexico, desert, mountains, 
ranches, Indians and Spanish pueblos. Stop in metropolitan EL 


Paso this winter and catch the glamour of the historic Old West. 


EL Paso 


L PA‘ 
county LEXAaS 


Winter rates, stop-overs 
on Rock Island, Santa f 
Fe, Southern Pacific. T 
& P, American and ff 
Continental Airlines, 
All-American and 
Greyhound Bus Lines. 


The El Paso Gateway Club maintains 
a helpful Tourist Information Bureau 
which is always ready to assist you 
in getting the most out of your trip 
through the Southwest. They wil! mark 
your route on maps, advise you what 
to see, and how to plan your trip. Call 


Tex 7 
& “Fun ‘ 


on them when you come to El Paso. 
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SCALING THE MOUNTAINS OF THE ANTIPODES 
(Continued from page 13) 


silenced them. A black-mouthed cre- 
vasse on either side, into which the 
flying ice chips from the axe tinkle- 
tinkle-tinkle, far into the depths be- 
low, is a sure cure for any garrulous 
hero. , 

Of course the opposite also applied. 
Coming down from the first Alpine 
hut, 4500 feet up, it was necessary to 
cross a badly broken and crevassed 
stretch of ice just below the main 
icefall. 

At any time it was a problem, but 
one particular day it was terrible. I 
was forced to hack a way over ice 
ridges and pinnacles which gave me 
a strangulated feeling in the Adam’s 
apple at the thought of slipping. And 
witly me I had three girls who had 
never been on ice before. — 

True I could rope them, but a rope 
belay on hard slippery ice is a poor 
thing. When I had crossed a’ difficult 
piece, I would toss them the rope to 
“tie on,” and say, “All right, come 
on!” as if they were crossing on 
something as safe as Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

And it worked. They slipped across 
with the ease and cheerfulness of 
gamboling lamps. Simply because 
they had no standards to go by; be- 
cause they had never been on a gla- 
cier before, and they hadn’t the faint- 
est idea whether this was terribly 
dangerous stuff or just plain every- 
day work. A strange thing, human 
psychology. As long as I maintained 
a sufficiently nonchalant attitude they 
were as confident as pretty nurses in 
a male ward. 

Besides the glacier trip there were 
a number of other trips the tourists 
could make. Almost every morning 
iust after dawn, we took a party 
down to Lake Matheson, a long 
stretch of dark water hemmed in bv 
hush, which mirrored the peaks of 
Tasman and Cook and the ranges 
of mountains in the east. 

To anyone with enough energy 
there was the whole range of Sonth- 
ern Alps to climb, with Mount Cook 
shooting over twelve thousand feet 
into the air; and Tasman, slim and 
lovely a thousand feet lower, a knife 
edge of solid ice like the ton of the 
tent stretching for a hundred yards 
alone its summit ridge, a _ ridve 
which had sent a shiver down the 
spine of manv an ambitious climber. 
High climbing of this order, however. 
meant spending a few days at the 
Alpine huts. 

One of the most ambitious trins to 
be made from the Fox Hostel was 
over Graham’s Saddle, a nine thou- 
sand foot pass high in the mowntain 
chain, and down to the Hermitage, 
another hotel on the other side. 

It was a two-gnide iob, and on one 
occasion, Roy Sheffield, one of the 
other euides. and I took over a 
woman tourist. 


Her name was Patience. She was 
tall, gaunt, fit and unafraid—she need- 
ed to be for that trip. 

Our first day’s journey was uno the 
Franz Josef, a neighboring glacier 
to an Alpine hut five thousand feet 
up. 

At three-thirty next morning we 
left it, and weaved our way by moon- 
light through the snowfields. Soon 
the dawn was wiping the sky with its 
pale blue dishcloth. The snow 
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crunched crisply under our boots; and 
the ring of mountains began to rise 
through the wan light like gray and 
white ghosts around an immense 
white tablecloth. By the time we 
reached the top of Graham’s Saddle 
the dawn had opened ripe and gold- 
en. The worst part of the journey 
was in front of us. We had to drop 
four or five thousand feet down a 
badly broken glacier—the Rudolf— 


- to the Tasman Glacier below. 
It had been a remarkably good | 


summer for the west coast, and while 
this had the good effect of frustrat- 
ing the playful habits bereschrunds 
have of concealing their ugly depths 
under a white layer of snow, leading 
the unwary to step peacefully through 
a six-inch crust into several hundred 
feet of emptiness below; it also had 
the bad effect of gaping the crevas- 
ses and bergschrunds so widely that 
many normally good routes became 
quite impassable. 

As we roped up, strapped crampons 
onto our boots and prepared for our 
descent of the Rudolf, Ray said, 
“T should hate to be lost up here in 
a mist.’ A couple of weeks later 
when I was out on a search party 
looking for a couple of bodies, I 
had cause to remember his remark. 

Up to that time I had been leading, 
with Patience in the middle and Roy 
bringing up in the rear. But now the 
positions were altered, Roy leading, 


I second, and Patience bringing up~- 


in the rear. The assumption was that 
if Roy fell into a snow-covered cre- 
vasse, I had more chance of pulling 
him out, being bigger than he; where- 
as if I fell in, my weight would 
probably haul in the rest of the 
party after me. 
have been much better for all con- 
cerned if Patience had gone first, be- 
cause between us we could have 
pulled her out of anything. But she 
had a decided reluctance against fall- 
ing into dark, icy caverns and being 
pulled out on a bit of rope. 
didn’t blame her; we felt if not in 


We 


Of course it would ~ 


the best intrepid guide spirit to let’ 


the customer do all the dirty work., 


So Roy crawled gingerly over pa- 
per-thin snow bridges across gaping 
bergschrunds, while I belayed him 
as anxiously as an expectant father 
and prayed hard. 

As we wound down the center of 
the glacier it closed in between two 
mountain walls. Then, suddenly, a 
thousand feet or so down, it broke 
completely off in a high gleaming 
cornice right across the glacier; a 
major icefall. 

We lay on our bellies and peered 
over. Hundreds of feet below, 
joined by a crazy mass of ice pin- 
nacles, lay the other half of the gla- 
cier. Progress that way was im- 
possible; it looked as if we were 
sunk. 

But by exploring on the left hand 
side of the glacier, we found a steep 
snow chute, which although it broke 
into some nasty schrunds half way 
down, was apparently the only way. 
A few hundred feet lower we saw 
we could get off onto a rock ledge 
and work our way round the ice- 
fall and back onto the glacier. The 
chute was terribly steep, and with 
those schrunds half way down it 
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SCALING THE MOUNTAINS OF THE ANTIPODES 
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looked a bit grim, but there was noth- 
ing else for it. 

We told Patience, who had been 
stoically calm the whole time, that if 
she slipped to yell her head off, so 
that we would have time to anchor 
with our axes and hold her. 

Half way down, either from 
womanly perversion or from careless 
footplacing, we heard a yell that re- 
minded me of a Hollywood Tarzan’s 
efforts over the body of a stuffed lion, 
and away she went, coasting on her 
bottom, bound for the deep berg- 
schrunds below. 

I dug in my ice axe, did a kind 
of a fly-on-jampot spread in my holes 
and hung on. The sudden jerk when 
she came to the end of her rope 
yanked me out, and I slid after her 


“for a few yards digging desperately 


with my axe trying to get a fresh 
hold. But the jerk which pulled me 
out pulled her up, and she man- 
aged to get a fresh anchorage. I 
also managed to hold myself, and 
Roy was not called upon to hold us 
at all. 

We were all most pleased to get 
off that slope, and onto the rock 
lower down. 

From the Hermitage we returned 
to the Fox Hostel through Copeland 
Pass, a much easier way than over 
Graham’s Saddle. When we arrived 
we found Ron Gunn, the third guide, 
just about to do the same trip the 
other way round with Pat Carroll, a 
mountaineering friend of his. We 
warned him about the badly broken 
condition of the Rudolf, and he set 
off. 

Two days after their departure bad 
weather set in, and we thought—or 
honed rather—that they would be 
cooped up somewhere in a mountain 
hut waiting fer it to blow over. 

They should have returned in five 
davs. But on the morning of the 


- longer. 


sixth there was no sign of them. The 
alarm was raised. Search parties 
were sent out from both sides of the 
Alps. Two airplanes helped to scour 
the snowfields. 

The party I joined spent four days 
in vain searching. When we returned 
to the hostel we heard they had 
been found by searchers on the other 
side of the Alps. Ron Gunn had 
been taken to hospital suffering from 
frostbite and cuts. Pat Carroll was 
dead. 

They had been climbing the Rudolf 
Glacier the morning the bad weather 
broke. The mist hemmed them in; 
snow began to drive down. 
lost their way, slipped on a steep 
snow face and fell about fifty feet. 
Ron cut his head. Pat broke his 
arm. 

Ron managed to drag his compan- 
ion, who was unconscious, into the 
shelter of a shallow  bergschrund. 
There he waited while the blizzard 
raged and the mist swept in wind- 
torn streamers over the mountains. 
On the morning of the third day Pat 
died. On the fourth the weather 
broke, and almost too weak to travel 
Ron left all his gear and managed 
to stumble and crawl back to an 
Alpine hut, where he was found de- 
lirious two days later by the search 
party. 

I was not an Alpine guide much 
Although as a livelihood it 
combined the equivalent excitements 
of a major war and a love affair 
with a film star, it also had the dis- 
concerting tendency to gray one’s 
hair far in advance of the proper 
time. 

“I had been a guide for six months. 
I had saved enough money to move 
on. I moved on—into the South Seas, 
where there were no mountains, few 
tourists and no rain; only hot never- 
ending sunshine. 


THE INDIAN’S ALTAR TO HIS GOD 
(Continued from page 19) 


Crows, who were nomads and there- 
fore did not cultivate the soil, never- 
theless grew the sacred tobacco plant, 


-used in certain ceremonies,-and it-was~ 


cultivated by the members of the To- 
bacco Society. 

To burn the magic tobacco in this 
portable altar, this peace pipe of red 
or black stone, is to offer a divine 
incense. But to breathe through the 
body of the pipe is to add the most 
sacred part of one’s being, the human 
breath, to the sacred plant and the di- 
vine fire. 

The smoke that mounts and disap- 
pears in the air takes with its mys- 
terious ascension and disappearance 
the prayer of man. Because smoke is 
visible prayer it must be dealt with 
reverently, offering it to the four 
winds which disperse it to the four 
corners of the earth with gestures 
which vary with each tribe. Some- 
times the Indian presents the pipe to 
the sky, then to the earth and to the 
objects that he wants to sanctify. 

In any case, the handle of the peace 
pipe symbolizes the human spine, and 
the bowl of the pipe is the head in 
which the soul resides. The part that 
joins the handle to the pipe is the 
Orenda; it is through this part that 
the breath passes. Sometimes the 


peace pipe is decorated with sym- 
bolic feathers, bound by porcupine 
quills, colored red, which is the color 
of power. Horses’ manes or hair 
flow from it, painted red likewise to 
represent blood, another magic prin- 
ciple. 

If it is true that by their knowl- 
edge of the nature and use of the 
Orenda, Indians still know how to 
draw- from an invisible world un- 
known forces, then we must acknowl- 
edge that each time we light a 
cigarette we commit a sacrilege. 

You who are lucky enough to visit 
the Indian reservations, do not fail 
to take with you some offering tobac- 
co, and do not fail to give a pack 
of it to the Indians you may meet. 
Notice closely the light in their eyes 
if you light your cigarette with re- 
spect, and if you let your smoke lose 
itself in the breeze like a reverent 
prayer. The Indian believes anything 
done in excess is a fault, and white 
men do not have the correct notion 
of equilibrium. That is why their 
Orenda is dispersed, and their life 
unsettled and miserable. Perhaps it 
is because white men violated the 
symbol of peace, the sacred pipe, that 


they cannot find peace anywhere. 
ie ee 
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SPANISH COLONIAL BEAUTY 


In point of interest and recre- 
ation, Mexico holds the pri- 
vilege of being entirely dif- 
ferent... historically, monu- 
mentally, picturesquely. 


Its unmatched climate has 
made cosmopolitan Mexico 
City world famous as The 
Land of Eternal Spring... It 
is south enough to avoid 
winter, and high enough. to 
miss summer. 


Diversity and climate are but 
two of many attractions... 
Proximity and a favorable rate 
of exchange combine also to 
give you, after but a few hours 
of travel in Pullman comfort, 
a real vacation on a modest 
budget. 


Morelia, Patzcuaro and Urua- 
pan... Guanajuato and Gua- 
dalajara... Oaxaca and Mon- 
te Alban -- dreamlands of ro- 
mance, color and charm, a 
step away from Mexico City, 
hold for you untold reve- 
lations. 


Write us for our latest 
folders, ‘Sunshine Over 
‘the Border’ and ‘Mexico 
Awaits You’ Consult 
your own travel agent. 
He is an expert on Mexico 
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It takes the Pancoast’s exclusive seaside 
location, to accent the full enjoyment of 
your Miami Beach vacation. Tradi- 
tional excellence and accepted leader- 
ship in social and resort life are the 
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tions so entirely correct. Clientele 1s 
carefully restricted. Reservations well 


in advance are advisable. 
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* New, illustrated booklet with 
scenes of the Pancoast and Miami 
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CARNIVALS AND POLITICS IN MANILA 
(Continued from. page 26) 


to assist their friends in the old 
country in their fight against “Athe- 
ists and Reds.” 

No wonder, then, that the multi- 
tude of the Filipino people, living for 
centuries under the guiding influence 
of aristocrats and friars, has kept its 
“childlike” temperament. There was 
nothing to worry about, as all the 
worrying was a monopoly of the up- 
per thousand, and there was always 
food enough to eat. “What we need 
most in this beautiful country,” said 
a disgusted American, “is one good, 
hard winter.” In a way, this state- 
ment hits the point. The mild cli- 
mate and the rich soil save the com- 
mon tao much work and much think- 
ing. Everything grows in abundance, 
and there is always a meal up on the 
next mango tree or banana bush. 
3esides, there is the clan, system 
which allows anyone who has not 


enough to eat to move in on some! 


distant relative and to sponge on him 
for an indefinite petiod._Many—a 
foreigner who married a Filipino girl 
has found a full house when he came 
back from his office one fine evening 
soon after the wedding... . 

But the constant suppression of the 
Filipinos by a small group of Span- 
ish tlustrados has also built up an 
awareness of their own inferiority 
which is almost psychopathic. Amer- 
ican indulgence and the affected em- 
phasis on equality under the Amer- 
ican régime have provided an addi- 
tional stimulus. The Filipino “in- 
feriority complex” comes out in many 


amusing ways. American doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, who have been 
through American universities and 


who have come to the Philippines 
to practise, may fail when their 
knowledge is examined by an _ all- 
Filipino board. American mining en- 
gineers who have passed the stiff 
examinations at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology may not be 
admitted in Manila because they are 
not “up to the standards.” Amer- 
icans, parking their cars too near a 
hydrants, will invariably get tickets. 
Filipino dignitaries who have been 
received by high American officials 
will not only mention this fact to all 
their acquaintances, but they will 
enumerate the important people “who 
were waiting outside while I was in 
his office, chatting with him.”  Fili- 
pino writers who publish books or 
pamphlets will include a number of 
signed letters from more or less 
well-known members of the com- 
munity, praising the author and his 
work. There is no end to the list of 
degrees behind the name of a Filipino 
scholar, and a politician who once met 
a European prince and got a snap- 
shot immortalizing this even had the 
picture printed and distributed. 
Strangely enough, the defiant vanity 
that blurs the character of the Fili- 
pino does not affect the Filipina. In 
contrast to the surrounding Oriental 
countries, especially to Japan, the 
position of women in the Philippine 
Islands has long been high. This 
privilege dates back to pre-Spanish 
times, when there were several prin- 
cesses in command of provincial ad- 
ministrations and even armies. Later, 
under the Spaniards, the cabaillero 
tradition had its effect, and the axio- 
matic “‘Ladies first” still stuns visitors 
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from the near-by empire of the Ris- 
ing Sun. Apart from this courtesy, 
however, women are taking a place 
in Filipino society which even sur- 
prises Europeans and Americans 
Without exception, they manage the 
family purse, buying everything thy 
household needs and giving their hus- 
bands modest allowances. The touch- 
ing story of the Filipino clerk who 
every week turned his fifty-peso pay 
envelope over to his wife and had to 
get along on three centavos a day is 
not exaggerated. (He spent one out 
of the three centavos for chewing 
tobacco but had to give up squander- 
ing when the first baby arrived in 
the family.) Nor is the rumor that 
the president of the State University 
never owns more than two pesos in 
cash likely to be an exaggeration. 
Philippine women, it seems, have a 
natural flair for business which most 
of their husbands lack. Consequently, 
most.successful Filipino business es- 
tablishments are run by women, a 
great deal of real estate is registered 
under women’s names, and no major 
investment will be made without 
feminine counsel. Various attempts 


of modern men, particularly those — 


with’ an American education, to 
“emancipate” themselves, have met 
with utter failure. “ 


In politics, too, women are taking 
an active part, and the records since 
1935, when woman suffrage was in- 
troduced, show ‘no deterioration of 
Philippine politics. There is one 
female judge, Natividad Almeda 
Lopez, who can be seen handing out 
sentences every morning in the barn- 
like affair which is the Manila 
Municipal Court, with the big red 
flowers of a hibiscus bush looking in 
through the open window behind her. 
Other prominent ladies are Asuncion 
Perez, of the Associated Charities. 
who is now organizing a league oi 
women voters; Rosa Fojas, “crazy” 
queen of the cocheros, drivers of 
pony-drawn cars for hire, who dic- 
tates traffic rules to the metropolis; 


Pilar Lim, manager of the Parlaton' 


moving picture company. The first 
lady of the land, Mrs. Manuel L. 
Quezon, discharges her social duties 
with dignity and much grace. 

How does America fit into this pic- 
ture and how have four decades of 
American rule affected the life of the 
individual Filipino? There was, to 
be sure, never a systematic effort to 
“Americanize’ the people of these 
islands. Most of the time, we were 
more or less on the way out, and we 
never bothered to integrate the 
Philippines into the orbit of the 
United States. As a result, the 
islands seem very much like a foreign 
country. People drive on the left 
side of the street, use pesos instead 
of dollars, live on allowances given 
them by their wives, and play tennis 
with their feet. English is still 
spoken as a foreign language, and 
with one of the most offensive for- 
eign accents at that. ; 

American civilization comes to the 
individual Filipino through various 
channels. It comes through Amer- 
ican movies which are thoroughly 
enjoyed at the “Metropolitan,” the 
“Lyric,” the “Ideal,” and hundreds of 
small theaters in city and country. 
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It comes through the English lan- 
euage newspapers, and it comes 
through the primary schools where 
all the teaching is done in English. 
(That not all the children go to 
school, and that not all of those who 
go understand everything the teacher 
says is one of the chief obstacles of 
an effective “Americanization.”) Be- 
yond that, there is not much. Fili- 
pinos still speak Tagalog or one of 
the numerous other dialects among 
themselves, with the upper crust 
sticking to the aristocratic Spanish. 
Many still eat with their hands, and 
they still carry long knives. 
Certainly America has built high- 
ways, bridges, hospitals, has import- 
ed refrigerators and stamped out most 
Asiatic diseases. But the Filipinos 
themselves are no more Americanized 
than, say, the Chinese. Only a few 


privileged natives have an oppor-_ 


tunity to mingle with Americans 
socially. Only a few privileged ones 
go to the States to study. Those 


' who come back enjoy saying “God- 


dammit” and subscribe to American 
magazines. If they stay in Manila 
they will go around with a crowd of 
similar minded Filipinos. If they go 
out to the provinces, they will be lost. 
The absence of an _ indigenous 
society, the lack of native culture and 
history have made an intimate rela- 
tionship with Filipinos seem unat- 
tractive to many Americans. Some 
American clubs exclude Filipinos or 
make Filipino guests feel so uncom- 
fortable that they will not come 
again. While this attitude has caused 
many Filipinos to consider us as 
haughty or snobbish, it can be said 
that those who have made an earnest 
effort to cultivate American friends 
have been successful. But most 
Americans in the Philippines, whether 
they have come as engineers, busi- 
nessmen, doctors, army or navy of- 
ficers, or as goyernment officials, are 
living under a strain which is due to 
the unfamiliar climate and to the con- 
ditions of colonial life. They are 
not always in the mood of adding 
the strain of a social life to which 
they are not accustomed. 
, Hence, the small. American~com- 
munity lives a rather isolated life. 
The center of gravity remains on the 
other side of the Pacific; it is not 
Manila or Iloilo, but Denver, Indian- 


Syeapols, Battle Creek, Seattle, Fort 


Worth, Rochester. The great event 
of the week is the arrival of the 
trans-Pacific Clipper, with air mail 
from home, and the fortnightly de- 


-partures of the big white Empress 


boats of the Canadian Pacific line 
draw half of the American com- 
munity to the pier. They say good- 
bye to their friends and they tell 
them how much they envy them. 


Maybe they do. And yet, those who 
are fortunate enough to go are 
rumored to get homesick for Manila 
as soon as they have set foot on the 
good old American soil. 

For there is nothing like the great 
fascination of the islands under the 
Southern Cross, nothing like the ex- 
citement of genuine pioneering in a 
strange Oriental world, nothing like 
the joy of watching the antics of 
shrewd Don Manuel, of the 120 
eloquent yes-men in the Assembly, of 
fifteen million Filipino people at play. 
The Philippines, as it is, may rightly 
be considered as one of the last 


American frontiers, And the uncer~ 


tainty of their future, the hazardous 
and fortuitous element in the exist- 
ence of every white man out there, 
adds a spoonful of adventure to our 
everyday routine. This sanguine dash 
is the American contribution to the 
Manila Carnival. 

That this carnival may end with 
a deadly thunderstorm or typhoon, 
that playing “independent nation” may 
be the last game the Filipino children 
ever played, this thought darkens the 
picture whenever it crops up. The 
danger of Japan looms heavily above 
the northern horizon, and the Fili- 
pino playboys in their pretty gala 
uniforms will hardly be able to de- 
fend the vast coastline of their 
country in case of an attack. But if 
you ask Filipinos about the future, 
their answer will be in keeping with 
the innate light-mindedness of their 
race. While many think that some 
sort of an agreement will be reached 
under which the Stars and Stripes 
will protect the Islands even after 
1946, others believe that Japan may 
be exhausted or beaten before that 
date. One of them, a prominent 
Filipino businessman, received me in 
his air-conditioned study on Calle 
Escolta. “You cannot hustle the 
East,” he said with grave importance. 
And he explained that he and other 
Filipinos would willingly accept a 
relapse into Asiatic conditions, that 
he would gladly give up this air-con- 
ditioned comfort, revert to the old 
straw-covered cottage, drink con- 
taminated water, wear the long cot- 
ton shirt, and eat rice and fish. 

He pressed a button on his desk 
and a silent secretary came in with 
brandy, cigars and ice water. And 
the grandiose showmanship of the 
man behind the polished desk some- 
how gave me the idea that there 
must be a special saint who provides 
for the Filipino children, and who will 
manage to let them play even if the 
entire world should be in flames— 
who will always give them their 
carnival, with a big, understanding 


smile on his brown face. 
K oe ee 
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MEXICO’S EXILES FROM CZARIST RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 35) 


misery of the tax collectors. In the 
United States, most of the male 
population of a Dukhobor colony in 
Arizona was arrested when they re- 
fused to join the army in 1917. The 
Russians in Guadalupe Colony have 
caused no trouble so far, hence little 
attention has been paid to them. But 
today trouble looms. Little flare-ups 
have taken place, and big ones may 
be anticipated. 

The village consists of one wide 
street, lined with a Russian stockade 
fence behind which the low white- 
washed mud houses are almost com- 
pletely hidden. The street is a little 
less than a mile long and sections 
of it are shaded by tall eucalyptus 
trees.’ In contrast to the mountain 
road, the village street is as smooth, 
broad, straight and well kept as a 
race track. In fact it serves as a 
race track whenever the young men 
return from the distant, lonesome 
fields and pastures for their Sat- 
urday steam baths and the Sunday 
social life. 

Though it is not generally known, 
Mexico does not produce enough 
food for its population and must im- 
port agricultural products. Long ago 
experts knew that the Guadalupe 
valley was suitable for wheat culture, 
but the Mexican peons there would 
not grow wheat despite government 
encouragement. The peons were 
mainly subsistence farmers, raising 
corn, beans, poultry and goats for 
their own consumption. Wheat was 
a crop raised for a distant market 
and the peons had a tradition of sus- 
pecting any suggestions coming from 
government sources. It has been only 
in recent years that the gap between 
the Mexican rulers and the people 
has been closed and confidence es- 
tablished. 


When, at the turn of the century, 
the rugged, long-whiskered Russians 
and their big women arrived, govern- 
ment officials must have felt that 
heaven had answered their prayers 
at last. All that the Russians asked 
was a chance to grow wheat and be 
left alone. They did not want title 
to the land, since they did not be- 
lieve in earthly documents. Accord- 
ing to the Book of Wisdom, God is 
the sole owner of the land: He gets 
pleasure in seeing it worked properly, 
and gets his pay in prayers of thanks 
and good community singing. 

As for subsoil rights and minerals; 
for which Baja California is noted, 
the Russians were not interested in 
such matters. Indeed, there are pas- 
sages in the Book of Wisdom in- 
dicating that digging too deeply into 
the earth might be considered some 
kind of an immoral practice—maybe 
a sin! Besides, who knows how 
close to the surface Hell might be 
lurking? 

Such views jibed more or less with 
the needs of the Mexican govern- 
ment, and the valley was signed over 
for as long as the Russians would 
work it, it is said. 

The green Guadalupe Valley has 
proved to be the paradise foretold 
by the Book of Wisdom. The virgin 
soil, comparable in richness to near- 
by California’s famed Imperial Val- 
ley, has annually yielded cash crops 
of golden grain. Since the village’s 


economy is such that there are prac- 
tically no outside expenditures, and 
such purchases as must be made are 
conducted on a barter basis with 
Ensenada’s Chinese merchants, it is 
no wonder that the Russians have 
become rich. 

Getting rich (even though it might 
be a sin, according to the Book of 
Wisdom) has proved as easy as fall- 
ing off a log for the Russian men. 
But for the women, life in Mexico 
has been a different story: a story 
of endless toil as it was for them in 
Russia for generations, 

With no labor-saving devices 
whatsoever, the Russian women must 
raise~ large families, which also 
means they must produce in the 
farmyard most of the food con- 
sumed by their families of mighty 
eaters. They tend gardens, feed 
flocks of fat ducks, chickens, geese 
and turkeys. They milk the family 
cow and goats, making cheese from 
the milk. Butter is unheard-of: The 
women butcher pigs, smoke the meat, 
stuff sausages and tan leather. In 
large clay ovens they bake huge 
round loaves of black bread from 
freshly ground wheat. 

Even today the women weave 
homespun cloth on hand looms after 
washing, combing and spinning raw 
wool. When the Russians first ar- 
rived, the strong, hard hands of the 
village women made practically all 
of the clothing, including felt boots. 
A few pairs of the boots still remain 
in the town. Within recent years, 
however, the men have learned they 
can buy clothing in Ensenada more 
economically, since the women are 
thus freed for occasional field work, 
which makes for even bigger bank 
accounts. 

In addition to all of their unpaid 
“bread and cheese” labor, the women 
manage to find time to crochet bed- 
spreads and fancy embroidered col- 


lars for their fine-feathered hus- 
bands. The shawls worn by the 
women represent months of close 


needlework. 

The work in the fields is done 
mainly by the young men, who camp 
out by their ploughs far from the 
village. The old men usually hang 
around the village, living the life of 
Riley, Book of Wisdom version. If 
a man has three or four sons over 
fourteen he is correctly considered 
retired for life. In the morning he 
does the skilled work around his 
home. He starts the gasoline engine 
to grind some wheat, decorates a 
saddle for his oldest son, or fashions 
a length of iron chain in his. primi- 
tive blacksmith shop. Each home, 
incidentally, has its individual flour 
mill, forge, bake oven, smoke house 
and steam bath which operate but 
a few hours each week. 

After a lunch of mild cheese, milk 
cooled in a deep well, pickles and 
fresh bread tasting of wheat, the 
man of the house is ready for the 
afternoon’s fun. He dons a silk 
shirt, brushes his whiskers, fills his 
pockets with dried sunflower seeds 
and goes forth to drink tea and 
gossip with his fellows. 

In the past, these afternoon gossip 
sessions were devoted mainly to 

(Continued on page 49) 
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boastful anecdotes from the good old 
days when everybody was so un- 
happy in Russia. And whatever the 
mood, the Russians have a song for 
it. Lately, however, there have been 
serious matters to discuss. Mexico’s 
Russian paradise is threatening to 
become a paradise lost. 


More and more of the young men 
are running away, leaving their 
fathers short-handed in the fields. 
The glittering world of nearby Cali- 
fornia claims the restless souls in 
Guadalupe Colony. The old men, 
refusing to admit the emptiness of 
a life prescribed by a Book of Wis- 
dom, have sought a scapegoat for 
their own shortcomings, and have de- 
cided that the one Russian store- 
keeper in the village is guilty, and 
perhaps should be run out of town. 

The storekeeper, they say, is a 
religious backslider. He has shaved 
off his beard and has defied the 
Book of Wisdom ban on musical in- 
struments by bringing a mandolin 


‘into the village. In the daytime the 


devilish instrument is kept hidden 
behind the store’s stock of goods: a 
box of salt fish, some green apples, 
four spools of black thread, needles, 
a mail-order catalog, and five cases 
of American patent medicine, all of 
the same brand. 


The fact that the storekeeper gave 
up farming is considered proof that 
he is a no-account, lazy fellow, and 
he is accused of overworking his 
wife since she has worn the same 
shawl in the Sunday promenade for 
the last two years. 


At night scandalous things go on 
in the store after the respectable 
ones have retired about 7:30 Pp. M., 
it is reported. A modern gasoline 
lamp is pumped up and lighted — 
and the young men gather like 
moths. They beg the backsliding 
storekeeper to sing and play for 
them. The songs tell of devil-may- 
care soldiers, flirtatious girls, and 
yagabonds who sing and dance and 
don’t seem to care a rap where they 
sleep. The songs stir the restless, 
wild horses that seem to lurk in 
everything that is Russian — except 
the Book of Wisdom. 

The sale of patent medicine, nich 
has a potent content of hop, skip 
and jump, is said to be inordinately 
high for such a village where poor 
health is almost unknown. This is 
since no one was 
ever known to buy a bottle except 
when the mandolin is played. 

In addition to the Russian store- 
keeper, the old men have one other 
cause for alarm: the Mexican store. 
This building is situated on the only 
crossroad in the village. It has thick 
adobe walls, and tiny windows just 
about large enough to permit a small 
cannon to shoot through and, if 
necessary, command the entire_vil- 
lage. The building is a store, inas- 
much as it carries a few cans of 
fish and peppers, but the Russians 
notice that the well-fed and smartly 
saddled horses tied outside have an 
official look about them, and give it 
a wide berth except on the rare oc- 
casion when a mail carrier happens 
through. 

Of course the Russians would not 
have to worry about the military 


possibilities of the Mexican store if 
they were not troubled by guilty 
consciences from time to time. Three 
years ago, the Mexican government 
learned of an illegal transaction in 
the Valley. One of the Russians 
died of old age and his widow de- 
cided to follow her sons to America, 
leasing the family land to another 
Russian on shares, which is forbid- 
den by the contract of 1903. 


An Ensenada government agent 
heard of the transaction and went 
to the village where he called a 
meeting. He shamed the bearded 
ones for permitting the illegal trans- 
action, which was also a violation 
of their religious beliefs. 
turned the abandoned land over to 
a Mexican agricultural college gradu- 
ate and promised that other Mexi- 
cans would be available if any more 
land was abandoned. 


Since then two new Mexican fami- 
lies have moved into the village, the 
road to the highway was improved, 
and a law was enforced requiring all 
of the Russian children to attend the 
modern Mexican school in the vil- 
lage. A wide-awake young Mexican 
teacher was sent to take charge of 
the school and work out the prob- 
lem of assimilating the Russians. 
Two of the older boys beat him 
almost senseless on the first day he 
insisted they study Spanish gram- 
mar. Since then he has carried a 
pistol on each hip. The children are 
learning Spanish today, and they 
seem to like it. In addition, they 
have been won over by the use of 
modern carpenter tools, drawing 
materials and the lively nationalistic 
Mexican songs. While the old men 
gnash their teeth, the youngsters are 
being taught pride in their nation, 
Mexico, which, after all, is a land 
of great promise. 

There is still another menace to 
the old men and the old way of life 
in Guadalupe Colony. President 
Cardenas has started a new collec- 
tive farm not far from the village. 
The young teacher provided me with 
a horse and we both rode over to 
see it one night. 


It was dark when we pulled up 
at the gates, and we were challenged 
by armed gtards and a score of 
savage dogs. The new farmers, 
pioneering in modern farming, were 
as poor as the Russians were opulent. 
There were new hen houses, but no 
hens. There was a fine combination 
harvester of the latest model, but 
the tractor was too small to pull it. 
I was reminded of reports of the 
first collective farms in Soviet Rus- 
sia. For my benefit, the farmers 
sang a new song telling about what 
the pobres were going to do to the 
ricos if- the ricos did not behave. 
The song must have carried through 
the silent night to the sleeping Rus- 
sian village. 

There is tension in the mountain 
air of beautiful Guadalupe Valley. 
The Russians have become rich and 
they are interestingly mad. Real 
trouble, however, will develop only 
if the Russians also become greedy. 
Of course the Book of Wisdom 
warns against greed, so all may be 
well. 
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entertainment. It has accommodations to 
meet every requirement—at fair rates. And 
its hospitality and friendliness are traditional. 

. Write today for more information. Mail 
the coupon below. 


H. TT. Neal, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, St. 

Florida, Please send the booklets I have checked: 
() General () Hotels () Apartments () Schools 
(.) Fishing () Cottages & Trailer Parks, 


Petersburg, 
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ST.PETERSBURG ‘isk DA 


is what smart women from 
all over the world call this 
famous Club on _ Fifty- 
seventh Street. Cheerful 
airy rooms, and attractive, 
spacious lounges will help 


you relax. A swimming pool, a solarium, 
and a large library will keep you in trim, 
both physically and mentally. 


Write for Booklet TR 


RATES 
Singles: Daily $2.50up ....... Weekly $14. up 
Doubles: Daily $4. up ....... Weekly $18. up 


All rooms with private bath 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB 


353 WEST 57TH ST., New York Telephone COlumbus 5-6100 
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SNOW AND RUNS... 
World Famous 
AMONG SKIERS 


IN THE - 


CANADIAN ROCKIE 


Dry, powder snow until May. Hundreds 
of runsand trips for expert and beginner. 
Bright, warm, long sunny days . . 
crisp mountain air. Comfortable 
accommodations at “high country” ski 
camps~—-Sunshine Chalet and Mount 
Assiniboine Lodge out from Banff; 
Mount Temple and Skoki Lodges near 
Lake Louise. Moderate rates... . guides 
... instructors. ..congenial companions. 
Fast air-conditioned Canadian Pacific 
train service to Banff and Lake Louise. 
@® Canada welcomes United States 
citizens—no passports. 
Ask Your Travel Agent 
or Nearest Canadian Pacific Office 
41 OFFICES IN U. S. AND CANADA 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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\ 
SS SAN DIEGO, the land of 
we fascinating surprises, historic 
nh! thrills, semi-tropic loveliness, 
z climatic comfort, magnificent 
St panoramas, exotic vistas, desert 
A lure, orange blossoms and 
Poa sunsets over the blue Pacific. 
w A gently rising terrain with 
i Southern California at its best 
i from broad, white beaches and 
~ a great landlocked harbor to a 
Sa) stately mountain empire on 
me the east. 
= This year turn west to 
we] SAN DIEGO, where California 
= began and Mexico begins... 
=, enjoy countless new thrills in 
= a land of perennial sunshine. 
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FREE BOOKLET 
Address .. . Room No. 453 
San Diego California Club 


oy) Gee 


CALIFORUSA 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
' ASK ABOUT NEW RAIL RATES 


PERSONAL MAIL 
BOOK SERVICE will secure for 


fl 


you. old, rare, 
out-of-print and hard-to-find books, De- 
scriptive catalogue mailed free, listing 


important latest and forthcoming books, 
all subjects. Any book delivered to your 
door. 


258 Sth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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to moon's full one could talk of 
drums without touching the story’s 
tail,” 

When Ching-li’s wife had heaped 
their bowls with flakes of rice and 
fish, in modesty she hid herself be- 
hind a screen. First, there was only 
the smacking. of hungry lips. 

Then the pilgrim spoke. 

“Truly, drums bite the hearts of 
demons beneath and spirits above, as 
our Tu Fu has said.” With an air of 
solemnity, Ching-li pulled on his un- 
derlip. “The breath from their bel- 
lies is strong and no man knows 
whence it comes. Every living thing 
has its own breath of tune. The tune 
of the millet tassels is softer than 
the tassel tune of tall kaoling, and 
the song of ripe rice-spray is softer 
still. It is the powder of rice which 
gives to the happu its voice like the 
voice of no other drum.” 

The coolie’s eyelids crinkled pleas- 
urably. “The happu is a very old 
man, a sage, an honorable ancient 
among drums. Full of age and wis- 
dom he swings in his circle of wood, 
waiting for one to come and lift the 
sticks. Lucky phoenix flames leap 
and lick the wood with bright tongues 
of paint, tongues without harm in 
them. When Great Shun ruled in 
virtue ten thousand moons ago his 
palace was filled with festal music, 
and the phoenix spread her plumes of 
five colors, stepped stately in the Im- 
perial Hall. We know that virtue 
and music and the phoenix walk to- 
gether.” 

The pilgrim stared at the coolie in 
surprise. From a small, humble man 
he had not. expected so much speech. 

Modestly Ching-li dropped his eyes, 
in a quiet, proud tone added: “Even 
a tiller helps to gladden the earth, to 
shake the ears of men with fair 
sound. Without rice powder the 
happu would perish and be no longer 
happu.” 

The pilgrim rubbed his palms upon 
each other, shot a merry, sly look at 
his host. “He who sows rice, sows 
songs—so, here in Jade Empire, you 
may say.” Appreciatively he sucked 
his teeth. “Ah, verily, the rhythm of 
festal drums is sweet! It makes my 
dusty heart smile to hear the metal 
hoops of our dhola ring out under 
the sticks, celebrating a mating, a 
new marriage. Though I am wedded 
to prayerful wandering, yet a man 
may pray as truly beneath the shelter 
of his home thatch as out upon the 
Pilgrim Road beneath the high stars. 
Wandering is a lonely business at the 
sunset of life.” 

Ching-li looked at him in compas- 
sion. Yes, a wife warmed the 
house! 

“Some are born for loneliness, but 
mest are born for mating,” the man 
of India went on. “Male and female, 
yang and yin, so it is intended, even 
among drumsticks, The right-hand 
stick of the tsuri-daiko is male, the 
Japanese say, and the left stick fe- 
male. Both are knobbed with leather 
and rest peaceably within their rings 
on either side of the frame when the 
tsuri-daiko sleeps. When it wakes 
the knobs brings from its body a 
wonderful sound, full and round, 
mellow as honey wine. Like your 
happu, it hangs from a circle frame, 


but ’tis younger and livelier. The 


PEACE DRUMS OF THE ANCIENT EAST 
(Continued from page 29) 


player sits while he wields the wed- 
ded sticks.” 

“What! Are there such fine drums 
in that young, beetle-small island?” 
Ching-li looked incredulous. His 
mouth hung open. Then he added, 
“What are their names?” 


“Their names are more than my 
fingers. There is the den-den-daiko, 
shaped like a palm fan. This the 
mendicants use, my brethren the 
priests of Hokke, who are likewise 
pupils of Buddha, ‘Then there is the 
mokugyo, wooden fish shape; and the 
tsuzumi played upon by the fingers 
of strolling mummers who make mer- 
ry on New Year’s Day, go spinning 
gaiety from house to house. Lazy 
and amusing fellows they are! You 
should see them in their crazy cos- 
tumes.” 


A smile slid among the pilgrim’s 
wrinkles like silver water, made his 
cheeks suddenly shine. “Oh, what 
drummers they are, the men of 
Japan! In the geza theaters how their 
arms whirl up over the right shoul- 
der, twisting and swift come down 
again, beat with vigor upon the uta- 
daiko, call out from it resounding 
song. The drum cords are man- 
darin red, but when a drummer 
reaches first rank, then his drum is 
dressed with silken cord of lilac or 
of blue. Ha! they wear their arms 
out winning the right of blue and of 
lilac.” 

Ching-li, listening, puffed his cheeks 
like a child. Then he said: 

“People are freer with money, toss 
more sycee, more little shoes of silver 
to the festal drummer than to him 
who drums out hate. When drums 
of ill-will begin to roll, fear pulls 
tight the pouch strings of rich and 
poor, of all alike. Their hearts grow 
lean and their loins, though they have 
tied their silver. Days of peace are 
willow winds, warm winds -whose 
breath makes leaves unfurl and apri- 
cots open, deck their twigs with 
‘white shell. Men. sow the fields and 
women weave and children frolic and 
all the land greens when the cock sits 
on the drum!” 

“Aye, war is grief,’ the pilgrim 
groaned. ‘Let us repose while we 
may.” 

The cotton wick drew up the last 
of the bean oil, The lamp flickered 
out. The club of slumber knocked 
them senseless—like men dead, the 
two dropped down upon the pallet. 
Forgetful of fatigue and toil, tran- 
quilly they rested side by side, he of 
India and he of China. 

Night and the moon stooped over 
earth, lacquered the Flowery King- 
dom with wide strokes of black and 
high mounds of silver. Mountains 
and plains became silver ornament or 
black on earth’s vast tray under the 
sky. Specks of dust on the lac- 
quered land, human millions quietly 
slept while the Cock of Peace sat 
on the drum! 
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SECRETARY—COMPANION 
Young woman, 32, artist, excellent educa- 
tional and cultural background, secretarial 
and nursing experience, amenable tempera- 
ment, experienced traveler, conversationalist, 
would like to accompany someone making a 
tour of American art galleries and museums. 
Would also prove capable and resourceful 
companion for semi-invalid or elderly lady 
wishing to spend some time in the South. 
Write M..\W., Post Office Box 2244, 

Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Come to Camden, stay at THE. 
KIRKWOOD and experience the 
best in-traditional hospitality 
and comfort. 


GOLF — NEW GRASS GREENS — 
Championship 18-hole course. 
TENNIS—2 first class doubles 
courts. 
HUNTING — Quail, dove. 
Experienced guides and dogs. 
RIDING—Unexcelled country 
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HOLIDAY PLAYGROUND 


Make your holiday an unforget- 
table one. Spend it at Pinehurst, 
N. C—three famous golf courses 
richly carpeted fairways 
velvety grass greens—warm sun- 


shine. Riding, shooting, tennis, 
too. Splendid Inns — moderate 
rates. Ideal spot to rest or con- 
valesce. Thru Pullman via Sea- 


board R.R. leaves New York 6:15 
P.M., stopping at 
Baltimore and Washington. For | 
details write Pinehurst, Inc., 1439) 
Dogwood Road, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Philadelphia, | 


“THE TRIP LOG” 
A valuable summary of where to 
go on lLand—by Sea—or Air. 
Freighter _ Voyages, Cargo Ship 
Cruises. Rail, Bus and Airplane 
Trips. Hotels, fishing and gun- 
ning camps, Kept constantly up- 
to-date. Gladly mailed on receipt 
of 10c in stamps, | 
At your service as usual. 


TRAMP TRIPS "= 


Room 1507,270 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 
CO 71-3743 


1000 Rooms all with Bath 
For One Person from $25° 


For Two from $2°° per person 


Rooms for Three from $15° 
per person 


Five Dining Rooms 


14 EAST 287 ST, near.5'4 Ave., New York 
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Illustrated by TONY SARG 


Proverbs, mottoes and maxims of the 

world, that every child should know, 
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A fascinating book about birds of our gardens Wells. Illustrated. $2.00 
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- scientist, which will open up an entirely new 


world for you. E 
Illustrated in color and black and white. $3.00 


BEHIND THE NEWS! 


WHY MEDDLE IN EUROPE? 


By BOAKE CARTER 


One of the most discussed books of the season. Fear- 
lessly, and with authoritative conviction, Boake Carter 
analyzes the facts behind the headlines. What is the 
price of our entering the European quarrel, and what 
would be the result? All Americans should read it. 

Second printing. $2.00 
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